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OPINIONS ON THE 'INDIAN CULTURE: 
Dr. W. Stede.—The new magazine is a very admirable undertaking, em- 


bodying the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students, 
I cannot but pay the highest tribute of admiration to this new publication. 


Dr. F. O. Schrader.—... admirable... shows the high standard which 19 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents, 
Mons. Louis Finot.—...full of interesting matter and forebodes a bright 


future. My best congratulations for this success ! 

Dr. M. Winternitz.—I congratulate you and your collaborators on the 
publication of No. 3 of Indian Culture which is again full of interesting matter 
relating to various branches of Indology. > 

Dr. Louis de la Vallée Poussin.— . . . contains many good things. I am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Winternitz on the Sramana-Literature. 
Tt is the most interesting and useful journal for philosophy and history. 

Dr. A. B. Keith.—It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement is maintained you will haye secured a very valuable addition to the 
number of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E. —May I take this opportunity of expressing 


pletion of a whole volume, with Index and "Table of Contents—a very important 
appendage? The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly and 
serious character and îs a credit to India. Many of the authors of the articles are 


Dr. L. D. Barnett.—The Indiam Culture, Y am glad to see, still maintains 
the same high level of Scholarly excellente. 

Dr. J. Przyluski.—... Fine Journal..... 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky.—A splendid issue, 

Mr. Charles. E. C. W. Oldham.—May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Culture and the 
Success you have achieved with this Journal. 

Mr. C. W. Gurner, Z.C.S —. +. ai publication of a very high standard. 

Director, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad -Deccan.—I congra- 
tulate you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first number 
and I hope the standard will be maintained under your able management. 


country by all those who are devoted to the promotion of research into the ancient 
history of India and her great culture. The excellent character of this new Journal 


869 appearance is a valuable addition to the number of Scholarly journals published 
- in India today, We wish it all success f 
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The Journal, which is a quarterly one, will be issued annually in four parts in 
July, October, January, and April The inland subscription is Rs.6 (including 
postage) and foreign subscription is 70 shillings (including postage) per annum, 
payable in advance. Each copy is priced at Rs.2 (inland) and 3s. 6d. (foreign). 
The rates of advertisements may be ascertained on application to the Managing 
Director at 170 Maniktala Street, Calcutta, to whom all remittances should be 
sent. Any chats of address should be promptly intimated to him. In case 
of non-delivery within a fortnight from the approximate date of publication, the 
office should be informed at once. Luzac & Co., London, and the Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot, Lahore, are the selling agents. 

The Journal deals with topics relating to Indian history, geography, art, archaeo- 
logy, iconography, epigraphy, numismatics, religion, literature, philosophy, ethno- 
logy, anthropology, folklore, etc., etc., from the earliest times to the eighteenth century 
A.D. Contributors are requested to send articles, notes, reviews, etc. type-written, 
addressed to the editors at No. 43 Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. They are further 
requested to add or alter in the galley proofs but not in the page proofs. The editors 
reserve to themselves the right to accept or reject the whole or portions of the 
articles, notes, reviews, etc. The board of editors is not responsible for the opinions 
of the writers of articles, notes and reviews published i in the Journal. The rejected 
contributions are not returned to authors if postage is not paid. Books for reviews, 
journals for exchange, etc., should be sent to the editors at No. 43 Kailas Bose 
Street, Calcutta. 


Advertisement rates for insertion 


Full page—for one issue TS RS Half page—for one issue .. Rs8 
for two issues  .. Rs.II for two issues  .. Rs.7 
for three issues ..  Rs.ro ৰ for three issues .. Rs.5 
for four issues  .. Rs8 for four issues  .. Rs.4 
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DID THE BHARASIVAS OVERTHROW THE KUSHANAS? 
By A. S. ALTEKAR 


The late Dr. Jayaswal has advocated the view that it was the Bharagiva Nagas 
who drove out the Kushanas from the Gangetic valley.1 He mainly relies upon a 
passage in the Vakataka plates which states that the Bharagivas, to whose line 
king Bhavanaga, the maternal grandfather of Rudrasena I belonged, had performed 
ten A$vamedhas (horse-sacrifices) and been coronated with the Ganges water, 
which the Bharasivas had obtained by their valour.2 Dr. Jayaswal has identified 
the Bharasivas with the dynasty of Nava-Nagas mentioned by the Puranas as ruling 
before the Guptas. It is contended that the Nava-Nàgas? of the Puranas did not 
constitute a dynasty of nine (nava) Naga rulers but of new (nava) Naga rulers; it was 
so called because its founder's proper name was Nava. "This ruler, who is so far 
known to us from his coins only, ruled from c. 140 to c. 170 A.D. and drove out the = 
Kushanas from Mirzapur and Benares districts; he could thus get the Ganges water - 
for his coronation by his valour. He made Kantipuri, Kantit in Mirzapur district, 
his capital. Nava was succeeded by king Virasena, also known to us mainly from 
coins. He wasthe realfounder of the Nàga greatness, for he drove out the Kushanas ` 
beyond Mathura right up to Sirhind in the Punjab in c. 185 A.D. Virasena, who 
ruled from c. 170 to 210 A.D., was the founder of three Naga families, which ruled 
at Mathura, Padmavati and Kantipuri. The main Naga line, known as the Bhara- 
Siva line, ruled at the last mentioned place in Mirzapur district; Hayanaga, Traya- 
naga, Barhinanaga, Chharaganaga and Bhavanaga belonged to it and ruled in the 
stated order from c. 210 to 310 A.D. During the reigns of Hayanaga and Trayanaga, 
the Kushanas were so hard pressed by the 13175794129 that they ultimately sought 
the protection of the Sassanian emperor Shapur, sometime between 238 and 269 A.D. 
From c. 260 A.D., however, the Bharasivas passed under the Vakataka sovereignty. 
It was the emperor Pravarasena I of that house who ousted the Kushanas from the 
Punjab and compelled them to seek shelter in Afghanistan under the aegis of the 
Sassanians. 

The above theory, though brilliantly put forth, does not carry conviction. 
The claim put forth on behalf of the Bharasivas in the Vakataka records is simply 
to the effect that they had acquired the holy Ganges water by means of their valour. 
This may be due to a successful raid into and not necessarily a conquest of the 
Gangetic valley. ‘The Kushanas were so great an imperial power that if the Bhara- 
Sivas had really driven them beyond the Sutlej, a phrase like parakramavidhvasta- 
Kushananadm, ‘who had destroyed the Kushanas by their valour’ would certainly 
have been added to their achievements even in the Vakataka records. The per- 
formance of the ten horse sacrifices can prove the independence and power of the 


1 Jayaswal, History of India, 150-350 A.D., pp. 19-20, 35, 50, 9০. 
> স্বস্ধমাৰ্ঘ্ধনিত্বিনখিনত্বিযান্ত্বনমিনন্তদৰ্ত্ৰিপ্ৰবধমুন্নাহিনঘাজনমানা দব্যান্দনামিমনমামীংঘনন্ব- 


জন্বন্থুালিনিলালা wrxfsarerq |E., XXII, 171. 


3 Cf. the verse এ 
নন ane arafa gel ঘন্মাননী «Wr | 


* 5 a 
want স্ব gÀ ব্ম্মা লামা Ra oH ন ॥ 


If the second line of the above verse refers to seven Nàgas ruling at Mathura, it is clear that the 
first must be referring to nine and not new Naga rulers governing at Padmavati. 
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Bhāraśivas; it need not necessarily prove that the enemies defeated by them were 
the Kushānas. é ৰ এ 

There is no evidence to show that the Bharasivas were identical with the New 
(Nava)-Nagas of Kantipuri ! mentioned in the Puranas. The Nava-Nagas of the 
Puranas did not constitute a dynasty of new Nagas, but were so called because there 
were nine rulers inthe dynasty. Nor canit be maintained that the dynasty was so 
called because it was found by king Nava, known to us from coins. There is not the 
slightest evidence that king Nava of the coins was a Naga ruler, he does not assume the 
epithet of Naga on his coins nor do they bear any resemblance to the known coinage 
of any Naga family. His coins are not found at Kantit, which is said to have been 
his capital but at Kausambi. Their findspot therefore does not support the view 
that he was ruling either at Kantit or at Mathura or at Padmavati, all of which were 
the Naga capitals at thistime. His coin type suggests that he ruled in the third rather 
than in the second century A.D.; he therefore could not have been the founder 
of a Naga family starting its career in c. 150 A.D. 

There is also no evidence to show that Virasena, who is said to have been the 
successor of Nava, was a Naga ruler and the founder of the Naga families at Kanti- 
puri, Mathura and Padmavati. The Naga rulers of the last mentioned place in- 
variably attach the epithet Naga to their proper names in their coin legends even 
‘on their tiny pieces; Virasena, however, never does so on his coins, though they are 
much larger in size. His coins bear no resemblance to any known Naga pieces nor 
are they found among the hoards of Naga coins.? Since his coins are found in 
Mathura there is no doubt that he was ruling there as an independent king, but 
there is no evidence to show that he had ousted the Kushanas from the eastern 
Punjab, for his coins are but rarely found beyond the Jamuna. "The view that the 
successors of Virasena pressed the Kushanas so hard that they were eventually 
compelled to seek the protection of the Sassanian emperor Shapur between 238 
and 269 A.D. has no shred of evidence to support it. According to Dr. Jayaswal, 
Hayanaga and Trayanaga were on the Bharasiva throne during the period, but he 
has adduced absolutely no evidence to show that the Punjab was the scene of the 
military or diplomatic activities of either of them. The coins of these rulers are 
never found in the Punjab; nay, it is extremely doubtful if we have got their coins 
at all, for the coin legends on the coins attributed to them are hopelessly blurred 
and cannot be read with any certainty.3 There is no evidence whatsoever to 
support the view that the Kushanas welcomed the Sassanian sovereignty in order 

to secure protection against amy attack from the east; they were conquered by the 
Sassanians in the. normal course of their imperial expansion. T^ 

The weakest point in Jayaswal's theory is his identification of the Bhara$ivas 
with the Naga family at Kantipuri or Kantit in Mirzapur district. Only one Purana, 
—the Vishnupurana—refers to a Naga family ruling at this place 4; the rest of the 
Puranas enumerate the Naga families ruling at Mathura, Padmavati and even 
Champavati, but are unaware of any branch at Kantipuri. The coins of kings 
Nava and Virasena, who were the first two rulers of the dynasty, are found at 
Kausambi and Mathura, but never at Kantipuri or in the adjoining districts of 
Mirzapur or Benares. As for their alleged successors, Hayanaga, Trayanaga, 
Barhinanaga nothing whatsoever is known about the findspots of their coins; it 
is even doubtful whether we have their coins at all, for most of the readings of the 


legends are extremely doubtful. There are thus no traces of any powerful Naga 


dynasty having flourished at Kantipuri or in the districts of Benares and Mirzapur; 
০28818181১4. ৰ Lo os ২ 


B See J-N.S.I., Vol. V, pp. 118-21 for a detailed examination of the numismatic evidence 
to disprove the view that Nava of the coins was a Naga ruler of Kantipuri. 
2 J.N.S.I., Vol. V, pp. 121—24. 


3 Smith, I. M.C., Vol. I, p. 1 1; J.N.S.I., Vol. V, : —29. 
^ Pargiter, D.K.A., p. D uU ১ 7. 25 


IB 
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DID THE BHARASIVAS OVERTHROW THE KUSHANAS? I2I 


we cannot, therefore, identify it with the Bharaéivas of the Vakataka records. 
Naga families no doubt ruled at Padmavati and Mathura; they did reassert their 
independence and secure the possession of the holy Ganges water by defeating and 
ousting the Kushanas from the United Provinces. The recent discovery of the 
present writer of the coins of Bhavanaga in the Naga series of Padmavati shows 
almost conclusively that this Naga family was the Bharasiva family of the Vakataka 
records. But there is absolutely no evidence to support the view that the Naga 
rulers of Padmavati organized a powerful federation to oust the Kushana power. 
Jayaswal has suggested that the Malavas, the Yaudheyas and the Kunindas re- 
cognized the Naga suzerainty and worked under their leadership, but this view is 
untenable. In the first place it must be remembered that no inscriptions have 
been found in the territories of these republics suggesting Naga overlordship, nor 
is it hinted by the Puranas or literary traditions or any other evidence. Naga 
coins also are never found in the homelands of the Yaudheyas or Kunindas. It 
is inconceivable that the Yaudheyas who had the reputation of being the Kshattriyas 
par excellence, who were continuously proclaiming their victory even on their coin 
legends, and who were so uniformly successful in their military ventures that they 
were believed to have a mystic formula ensuring victory against all odds, would 
ever have recognized the overlordship of the Nagas, whose kingdom, power and 
resources were much smaller than those of their own. The only evidence that 
Dr. Jayaswal has adduced to support his theory of the Naga overlordship over the 
Yaudheyas is the alleged presence of Naga symbols on their coins. "There are no 
Naga symbols on the Vaudheya coins nor do they bear the slightest or remotest 
resemblance to any recognized Naga coinage.1 "The coinage of the Nagas of Pad- 
mavati bears a striking resemblance to that of the Malavas, who were their western 
neighbours. But the Malava coin type is a continuation of the type in vogue in 
that republic since the second century B.C. The Nagas therefore were the borrowers, 
and if the theory of Dr. Jayaswal is to be accepted, the resemblance will show the 
overlordship of the Malavas over the Nagas and not vice versa. The fact, however, 
is that the resemblance of the coin type does not prove any overlordship in ancient 
India, it only points to a chronological or territorial connection. If we accept 
Jayaswal's theory, the close resemblance between the silver coinage of the Kshatraps 
and the Guptas will show that the latter were the feudatories of the former. It is 
well known that the Guptas had conquered the Kshatraps and were never their 
feudatories. 

. To conclude, there is no evidence whatsoever of the Malavas having ever 
recognized Naga overlordship. They gloried in their victory and independence as 
is shown by their coin legend, ‘victory of the Malavas’. They would never have 
recognized the suzerainty of any outside power. 

The theory of the Naga leadership in the movement against the Kushana rule 
towards the beginning of the third century has therefore to be abandoned. In the 


1 The only Naga symbol specifically referred to by Jayaswal as occurring on Yaudheya 
coins is that of Tree with side designs. It is only on the coins of Nava and Virasena that this 
symbol occurs and there is no evidence to show that these were Naga rulers. The coins of the 
rulers of Padmavati, who specifically describe themselves as Nagas on their coins, do not bear 
this symbol at all. Even if we assume that this tree symbol is a Naga symbol, we have to note 
that it is quite dissimilar to the tree symbol that occurs only very rarely on some Yaudheya 
coins. The Yaudheya coins are quite dissimilar to the Naga coins in weight, fabric and type. 
The average weight of the Yaudheya coins is about 163 grams. The weight of the coins of Nava 
and Virasena is about 65 grains and that of the rulers of Padmavati varies between 18 to 54 
grains. The bull, which is a constant symbol on the coins of Nava, is but rarely seen on the 
coins of the Vaudheyas. Most of the coins of Virasena, who was, according to Jayaswal, the 
leader of the anti-Kushana movement, are rectangular in shape; the Yaudheyas never adopted 
it for their coinage. If the numismatic evidence proves anything, it is the utter absence of any 
connection between the Yaudheyas and the Nagas, and not the overlordship of the latter over 
the former. 
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power which expelled the Kushanas from the eastern Punjab has been already 
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course of Indian history sanguinary and decisive battles against a northern power 
have been usually fought in the Delhi ridge. The same must have been the case 
when the Kushanas were overthrown and driven to the western Punjab. "The brunt 
of this struggle must have been borne by the Yaudheyas, whose homeland lay in 
this territory, whose resources were considerable and whose extraordinary bravery 
was acknowledged even by their opponents. 

How the numismatic evidence shows that the Yaudheyas must have been the 


shown by the present writer elsewhere.! The part of the Nagas must have been 
relatively less important. 


1 J.U.P.H.S., Vol. XVI, 52-57. 
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YASKA AND SAKALYA 
By BISHNUPADA BHATTACHARJEE 


Tt is very interesting to investigate how far Vaska follows Sakalya—the author 
of the Pada Text of the Rgveda, regarding the interpretation of Vedic verses. That 
Sakalya preceded the author of the Nirukta and that the latter was quite aware of 
Sakalya's text are plain, since Vaska mentions Sakalya by name in Nir. VI. 28. 
The text runs thus: 

‘vane na vayo nyadhayi cakan’ (RV. X 29.1; AV. XX. 76. x)/ vana iva/ vayok 


veh putrah/ cayanniti và/ kamyamana iti va/ veti ca ya iti ca cakara Sakalyah/ . 


udattam tvevam akhyatam abhavisyat/ asusamapta$ carthah/' 

Here Vaska criticizes Sakalya for wrongly splitting up the single word vayo 
into và and yah, for then the verb would be accented though it is actually enclitic 
being in a subordinate clause. What more the sense of the passage would then 
be incomplete. Saunaka—the author of the Brhaddevata, alludes to this interpre- 
tation of Vaska and seems to suggest that the author of the Nirukta had an erroneous 
conception regarding the accent of the verb adhayi,! thus defending Sakalya 
against Vaska's attack. Professor Macdonell has been at a loss to make out from 
what standpoint Saunaka was criticizing Yaska. As he states: ‘If our author is 
criticizing Vaska, it does not appear what he means here by a misunderstanding of 
the accent.’2 But Skandaswamin, whose gloss on the Nirukta has been edited 
by Professor L. Sarup, appears to defend Sakalya. According to him in the verse 
quoted above, viz. RV. X. 29. I, the word cakan is a verb and not an inflexional form 
in the nominative, which as it is construed with the subject yah becomes unaccented, 
being inthe principal clause. Thus there is nothing wrong even if we accept Sakalya’s 
view and split up vayah as và and yah. Saunaka, in the verse referred to, might 
have the same interpretation in view and thus it becomes quite evident why he 
should be criticizing Vaska, who completely misunderstood Sakalya.3 Professor 
Sköld in his treatise, however, interprets the text of the Brhaddevata in quite a 
different way, which is not at all convincing. He remarks: ‘BD accuses Yaska of 
misunderstanding the accent. Professor Macdonell, l.c., p. 63, seems not to have 
caught the point of the criticism, which probably is, that, if vayo (vayas) were one 


word, meaning “ bird ”, it would not have been stressed in that way, as the similar ” 


word for “bird” vayas, is differently accentuated.’ £ 
In the Brhaddevata Saunaka refers to another mistake on the part of the author 
of the Nirukta in the splitting up of the Samhita text.’ Here Vaska is accused 


1 Cp. ‘svaranavagamo’ dhayi vane netyrci darSitah’—Brhaddevata Il. 114. (Macdonell's 
Edition. 

2 গিরি Translation and Notes. Ibid. 

3 We quote here the commentary of Skandaswamin: ‘ya iti somasya uddeéah, cakanniti 
cükhyàtam na namasabdah/ api sampratyarthe(?)/ tenayam (iti) arthah/ tatas cayam yah somah 
atmanah panam kamayate/ yacchabdaáruteh tacchabdo' dhyaharyah/ sa vane vanavikarabhute 
grahacamasüdau sū-(pū ?)-tabhrtkalagadau vanyadhayi rtvigbhir nihito yata$ càyate . . . - 
cakanniti cakhyatam katham gamyate iti cet “agnir varütham mama tasya cükan" (RV. I. 148. 2) 
iti mantrantare darSanat/ ataScaitad evamrupam akhyatam—‘‘a no bhara suvitam yasya cükan'" 
(RV. X. 148. 1) iti yadvrttat (ovrtta—?) sambandhat nighàtapratisedhe sati udattasrutir na(?) 
bhavati/’—The text is extremely corrupt. Durga commenting on the aboye text of the Nirukta 
observes: ‘evam etasmin padadvaye sati yadetad akhyatam—nyadhayiti etad udattam abha- 
visyat| yadvrttat parasya nityam akhyatasya nignato na bhavatiti laksanavido manyante 
(cf. Panini VIII. 1. 66 yadurliannityam)/ na cedam udattam/ tasmad yah—iti nedam yadvrttam/ 
kim tarhi/ vayah ityekam eva padam/’. 

4 The Nirukta: Its place in Old Indian Literature, p. 99. 

5 padam ekam samadaya dvidha krtvà niruktavan/ pürusádahpadam Yasko vrkse iti 
tvrci|—Op. cit., IL. 111. , 
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of dividing the word pirusadah (RV. X.27.22) as pürusan adanaya (i.e. pürusajadah). 
But Sakalya in his Padapatha has done the same thing and it is difficult to guess 
why Saunaka should be attacking Yaska. Neither Durga nor Skandaswamin has 
referred to the view of the author of the Brhaddevata. Thus Professor Macdonell 
observes: ' Yaska, in Nirukta II. 6, explains pirusadah as pürusan adanaya, “in order 
to devour men”, but there is nothing in this to justify the criticism that he took 
pürusádah as two words." 

Yaska, in his explanation of the Rk verse I. 195. 18—‘aruno masakyt vrkah’— 
also, goes against the Padapatha. Yaska explains masakyt as 77175771717. karla thus 
treating it as a compound of the two words méasa/kyt, while Sakalya shows them as 
two separate and uncompounded words mā and sari? Skandaswamin in his 
commentary on Nirukta V. 21 observes that Vàska here followed some other authority 
in whose opinion the word masakyt is a compound and not Sakalya who views them 
as two distinct terms.3 Who this authority was it is not possible to find out. 
There might have been some other authors of Pada Texts besides Sakalya whose 
Padapàtha alone is now extant. Professor Bhagavaddatta in his History of Vedic 
Literature quotes a verse from the Bralunánda-Puraya I. 2. 34 in which Rathitara 
(Sakapüni) and Bharadvaja Baskali are mentioned as redactors of different recensions 
of the Rgveda besides Sakalya.t Thus Viska might have been following any of 
these recensions. 

Skandaswamin, in his commentary on the Nirukta, makes some observations 
in a few more cases where Vàska and Sakalya either differ or agree. We might 
refer to these instances in order to bring into clear light the dependence of Yaska on 
Sakalya’s Pada Text. 

I. In deriving dditya in Nirukta II. 13 Yaska proposes several alternative 
etymologies. The text runs as: 'adityah kasmat? ddatte rasan, adatle bhasam 
jyotisam] adipto bhasa iti va] aditeh putra iti va/’. Thus according to the first three 
etymologies the word should be treated as a compound of the preposition @- with 
ditya derived either from /dé@ or from ,/dip, and as such should be shown in the 
Padapatha divided by an avagraha. But if the last etymology be accepted, there 
need be no avagraha at all. Skandaswamin remarks that Yaska here follows 
Sakalya and Atreya on the one hand and Gargya on the other—all authors of Pada 
Texts, the first two teachers regarding the word as uncompounded and the last, 
viz. Gargya, dividing it by an avagraha thus indicating his acceptance of any one of 
the first three etymologies as proposed in the Nirukta.5 

II. In explaining the Nighantu word mehand (Ngh. IV. I. 4) which occurs in 
RV. V. 39. 1: ‘yad indra citra mehandasti tvadatam adrivah’, Vàska refers to the two 
conflicting views of Sakalya and Gargya, the authors of the Pada Texts of the 
Rk-Samhita and the Sama-Samhita respectively. According to the former mehana 
is a single indivisible word meaning mamhanīyam, while in Gargya's opinion there is 
no such word, but as a result of the euphonic combination of the three words ma- 


1 Of. cit. 

? anekam sat tathā canyad ekam eva niruktavàn/ aruno müsakrn-mantre müsakrdvi- 
grabena tu/—Op. cit., II. 112. 

3 masakrditi yasya etad ekam padam tadabhiprayena etad evam Bhüsyakürena vyakhya- 
tam/ Sakalyasya tu dve eva pade/—Skandaswamin, Vol. II, p. 366. Durga too seems to suggest 
that in some recensions the expression mdsakr! was treated as a compound, in others as two 
separate words. Compare: yesam tu śākhinām mà sakrt—ityetat padadvayam bhavati tesam 
sakrt mà dadaráa candramah . . . ityadi yojyam/ 

4 akalyah prathamas tesàm tasmad anyo Rathitarah/ Baskali§ ca Bharadvaja iti Sakhà- 
pravarttakah/—Cited in Prof. Bhagavadatta's Vaidik Vàmmay ha Itihas, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 145, 

5 Comp. 'etadvyutpattyabhipráyena Sakalyatreyaprabhrtibhir navagrhitam/ pürvanir- 
vacanabhiprayena Gargyaprabhrtibhir avagrhitam . . vicitrah padakaranam abhiprayah/kvacid 
npasargavigaye’ pi nàvagrhnanti/ yatha Sakalyena ''adhivüsam " iti navagrhitam/ Atreyena tu 

adhi-vàsam ityavagrnitam/ tasmad avagraho "navagraha iti'—Skandaswamin. 
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iha-na we get mehana.t Thus we find that Vaska refers to both the views as equally 
authoritative. A comparison of the different Padapathas with Vaska's exegesis 
would yield a good idea as to how far V. aska’s interpretations were conditioned by 
the varying methods of division of the Samhita followed by the authors of the 
Pada Texts.” i 
1005 Another instance where Vaska seems to go against Sakalya is to be found 
in Nirukta IV. 25. Yāska here deals with the accent of the two words asyah and 
asya. When they are used to stand for some principal word in the sentence, they 
retain their usual accent, but if they are used in a subordinate sense or anaphorically, 
they become enclitic. "To illustrate the use of asyah where it is usually accented, 
Yàska quotes RV. I. 138. 4: asya it şu na upa salaye bhuvo! helamano rarivā 00৬00, and 
explains it as asya? nah sataye upabhava, thus suggesting that the correct Padapatha 
would be asyai] and not asyah/w as Sakalya has it. But Skandaswamin in his 
commentary remarks that this is not a proper procedure as this would be violating 
the Pada Text which expressly reads asydh in the genitive singular. So the proper 
reading of the Nirukta would be asyah nah sataye, the reading asyai nah sataye 
being spurious and unjustifiable.3 

IV. Yāska in Nir. V. 15 explains avitah (Ngh.) as pratyrtah. Durga observes 
that in the word 07410}, à is the preposition used in the sense of prati and so Yaska 
explains it by pratyytah (pratistah).4 But contrary to this Sakalya shows no 
avagraha between à and vitah which ought to have been infixed had Vaska’s ex- 
planation been endorsed by Sakalya too. But we are to note that Skandaswamin 
here offers a different interpretation. In his opinion, àritah according to Vaska 
is the past participle derived from the frequentative stem of the root Jr- ‘to go’. 
That Vaska explains it by pratyrtah should not lead us to think that in aritah à is 
the preposition used in lieu of prati, as some have been led to think. ‘Thus Skanda- 
swamin sees no divergence in the views of Vàska and Sakalya.® 

V. In Nirukta XI. 16 Vaska quotes RV. V. 57. 1, the last foot of which reads 
lysnaje na diva 10050 udanyave. ৮৪512, explains it as: ‘trsnaja iva diva 1050 udanyave 
iti. trsnak trsyateh, udanyur udanyateh.’ ‘Thus it becomes evident that in Vaska's 
opinion trsuaje occurring in the verse-foot already cited is in the dative of the stem 
iysuak which is a derivative of the root Jés-. But this is not the opinion of 
Sakalya, for in the Padapatha of the above verse tysuaje is divided by an avagraha, 
which indicates its composite character.9 Sakalya, thus, thought the word to be a 


1 yad indra citram cayaniyam mamhaniyam dhanam asti/ yan ma iha nastiti và trii 
madhyamani padüni—Nir. IV. 4. Comp. ekam iti Sakalyah/ triniti Girgyah/ . ২ ১ Sakalya- 
pakse mamhaniyam danarham/ . . Chandoganam tu mehanüSabdo naivasti—Skandaswamin. 

? Durga expressly states that in the case of doubtful words we must consult the views of 
different Padaküras. Comp. *tadubhayam pasyata Bhasyakarena ubhayoh Sakalya-Gargyayoh 
abhiprayau atranuvihitau evamjatiyanirvacanopapradarsanartham] . . ubhayosca pramanya- 
khyapanartham/ . . evam atra visesalingabhavat vipratipattih/ evam anyesvapi Sakhantara- 
padavikalpesu anuvidhanam arthavirodhena karttavyam.' 

3 atra bhüsye kecit 2506 à şu na—iti caturthyah sasthyas ca api upabhuva—ityetena na 
sambadhyate/ (The reading is corrupt. sataye ityetena vyavadhanat/ nahi anantarasam- 
bandhakalpanàyam satyam vyavahitasambandhakalpanà nyayyà| atah sataye ityetenaiva 
sambadhyate/ asyah iti sasthyantam na caturthyantam/ tatha ca padakarah sasthyantateva 
(-otvatvena) avadhrtavanu asyah iti sthitih/ sataye ityetattu angatvat vyatyayena sasthyarthe 
kalpitacaturthikam asyü-ityetasya samanadhikaranam vi$esanam caitat/ samanadhikaranyena 
balena asya—ityetasya caturthyantata (otva-)—kalpana ayukta/ tasmat asyah nah sataye iti 
pathah/ asyai mali sataye—ityapapathah/—Skandaswamin, Vol. Il, p. 277. Durga, however, 
makes no comment regarding the reading of the text. 

4 grita-ityanavagatam/ prati-ityasya sthane an[pratyrtah-ityar thapratitih/—loe. cit. 

5 Cf. arita ityanavagatam/‘r’ gatau itayasya/ rsater ünpürvasya nisthayam idam rüpam 
iti kecit/ Yaska-Padaharau tu pratyrta iti vivaranat avagrahükaranacca arter yanlugantasya 
idam rüpam iti manyete . . . = tenanavagama àrita iti/rta ityavagamah/ pratyrta iti dhàtu- 
pratyayayoh pradarganamatram/—ibid., p. 353- - 

6 Compare Skandaswamin's comments: "athavà utsa iti prathama, udanyava-iti caturthis- 
ruter vyavahitasya ügamanasyedam upamanam/ yatha grismante divo dyulokat utsà megha 
udanyave udakakamasya janasyarthaya agacchanti tadvad agaccahata/ trsnak-sabda-nirvacanat 
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E compound of trsna-ja, the last member being evidently derived from /jan. Ac- 


‘cordingly, Yaska and Sakalya are at variance on this point too. 

VI. YVaàska in Nir. XI. 25 cites RV. X. 108. I: “kim techantt sarama predam 
anat dūre hyadhva jagurih paracaih| kasmehitih ka paritamydasit katham rasaya 
atarah payamsi/’. In explaining the last foot Yaska states: _ katham sasayah 
atarah payamsiti. vasa nadi, rasateh Sabdakarmamah] kathamrasam tani udakaniti 
va.’ In the first explanation Vaska takes rasa to refer to a ‘stream’, and the last 
foot would then mean: ‘How did you cross the waters of the Rasa?’ ‘Thus here 
rasayah is one indivisible word used in the genitive. This is also the view of 
Sakalya who splits up the words as: katham/ rasayah/ atarah| payümsi. But the 
second explanation offered by Yaska cannot proceed from Sakalya’s Padapatha. 
Yaska now takes katham-rasad as a compound form referring to paydinst. ya now 
would refer to payãmsi with the accusative plural ending -ni dropped.! The 
Padapatha in this view would be as follows: katham 77501. ya] atarah] payamsi. 
The hiatus in ya atarah has to be accounted for by the optional character of euphonic 
combination in the Vedas. Skandaswamin here remarks that the second explana- 
tion of the Bhasyakara (viz. Yaska) might have been in accordance with a different 
recension of the Rk-Samhita.? 

VII. Yaska in Nir. XII. 46 explains rodasi as rudrasya patnī in the verse: 
‘ula gna vyantu devapatnir indraayagnayyasvint 77116. rodasi varunani synotu vyantu 
devir ya 14107 janinam’—RV.V.46.8. But in the Padapatha it is followed by iti and 
treated as a pragyhya word which shows that according to Sakalya rodasi has the 
dual case-ending and refers to dyavaprühivi. Durga comments that Vàska follows 
the Atharvaveda, in which this verse occurs (cp. AV. VII. 49. 2), where rodasi is not 
treated as a pragrhya word. ‘Thus here evidently Yaska follows the Atharvaveda 
tradition against Sakalya's decree. Skandaswamin does not fail to point out 
Vaska's error, for rodasi accented as it is on the first syllable can refer only to 
"heaven and earth’ as Sakalya’s Padapatha justly suggests.4 

VII. In RV. IV. 32. 23: 'kaninakeva vidradhe nave drupade arbhake]babhrü 
yamesu Sobhete’, which is cited by Yaska in Nir. IV. 1, all the four words vidradhe, 
nave, drupade and arbhake are according to Sakapüni locative singulars, which is 
also the opinion of Sakalya since in the Pada Text they are not followed by iti which 
is put after dual forms ending in 7, # and &. But Yàska does not concur with this 
view of Sakapüni. According to him the two words nave and arbhake are dual 


irsnaje-sabda$ caturthyantah. (The published text reads catulyah which makes no sense at all.) 
udanyave ityanena samanddhikaranam/ pipasaSilasya udakakamasya janasyàrthàya yatha 
utsa agaccheyus tadvat agaccahata iti bhasyakarabhiprayah/ evam tu vyakhyamane.. . 
Sakalyasya trenopapadasya janer adhikaranasüdhanah kartrsüdhano va da-pratyayah/ kuta 
etad-avagrahat.’ It should be noted, however, that Durga in his commentary omits the etymo- 
logies of both trsnak and udanyu: Panini, however, in his aphorism: ' svapi-trsor najin’ (III, 2. 172) 
derives tysnak—from the root 4/trs-, thus falling in with Yàska against Sakalya, vide Sàyana's 
Comm. on the Rk. 
1 Cp. ‘Seg chandasi vahulam'— Panini, VI. 1. 70. 

. ?'athavà katham-rasà ityetavad ekam padam prathamü-bahuvacanüntam/ ya ityedad 
api padantaram dvitiya-bahuvacanantam/ katham-rasani kimprakàrarasàni yani tvam atarah 
udakaniti sakhdntarapeksam etad Bhasyakdvasya vyakhyanam drastavyam.'—lt is strange that 
Durga has no comment on this divergence of Yàska from Sakalya’s Padapatha, though in ex- 
plaining kaham-rasani he takes it as a compounded form. 5 

,_ ৪ Cp. 'atharvane rodasityapragrhyam padam. tadapakşya ekavacanena Bhāşyakāro 
nirāha—“rodasī rudrasya patni "—ti'—ibid. 
^ rodasiti rudrasya patnivacano vyakhyatah/ tat kila nopapadyate yato ‘ntodatto rodasi- 
Sabdo Iudrapatnivacano drstah/ “51516951158, rodasi' (RV. VI. 50. 5)—ityadau antodattasya 
darganat/ adyudattas tu— atapyamane avasavanti anu syàma rodasi devaputre’ (RV. I. 185. 4)— 
ityadau sarvatra dyavaprthivivacanah/ tatha ca padakdvena dvivacanantatvam pradarsitam 
151127০3488 Bhásyakàrastw devapatniprakarananuvidhanena padakaram anavekşya ' rodasi- 


Sabdam rudrapatni-vacanam udajahareti—Op. cit. Saunaka in his Brhaddevata Il. 143 refers ' 


to the Atharvaveda tradition where vodasi is treated as a singular form meaning rudrapatm. 
Cp. ‘rodasi devapatninam atharvangirase yathà.' 
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forms as they qualify kaninake which is in the dual and not drupade as Sakalya and 
Sàkapüni contend. So in Vàska's view these two words should be treated as pra- 
grhya in the Padapatha—i.e., they should be followed by the particle iti to denote 
their dual character. ‘Thus, here too, Yāska differs from Sakalya.! 

IX. Vaska in his Nir. IV. 12 quotes RV. I. 6. 7:‘indrena sam hi drkgase 77 
mano abibhyusa] mandi samanavarcasà' and explains mandi as madisna—nomina- 
tive dual or instrumental singular, the first view being that of Sakalya as it is treated 
as pragyhya in the Padapatha and the second of some other Vedic teacher, a Pada- 
kara perhaps, who did not put 2/7 after it, thus indicating that it was a singular 
form and not a dual one.? 

It is highly probable that in Vaska’s time more than one Pada Text of the 
Rgveda existed and that Yaska consulted them in: recording the different 
interpretations to which a Vedic stanza might be subjected. 


1 Cp. ‘kanyayor adhisthanapravacanàni saptamya ekavacananiti Sakapünih/ . . . nave 
navajüte arbhake avrddhe te yatha tadadhisthanesu $obhete evam babhrü yamesu $obhete. 
babhrvor aá$vayoh samstavah’—Nir. IV. 15. ‘evam etani kanyayor adhisthanapravacanaui 
saptamibahuvacanasya sthane ekavacanauiti Sakapinir manyate. Vaskastu kaninakevo iti 
kanyayor drstantatvena upanyüsát arthasimarthyat nave arbhake ityete dve kanyayor 
visesane/ saptamyekavacane prathamadvivacanante iti manyate’—Skandaswamin. Saunaka 
in his Brhaddevata endorses the view of Sakapüni, which is the view of Sakalya also, though he 
does not refer to Vaska’s opinion. Cp. ‘kaninaka siktageso haryoh stutir ihocyate/ catvaryatas 
ca vijfieyanyapragryàni vidradhe’—Op. vit., IV. 144. Professor Macdonell too in his notes on 
this verse makes no comment as to the opposite view held by Yaska. R 

2 S$aunaka, too, notices this twofold explanation of the term mandi. Cp. 'mandu iti 
pragrhnanti yesàm eva dvidevatah/ ekadevatyam aSravyo vijiayádhyayanat padam’—Op. cil., 
IL. 142. 
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THE SUBHASITAVALI OF SRIVARA 
By J. B. CHAUDHURI 


. TI had recently an occasion to inspect a MS. of the Subhasitavali, attributed to 
Srivara and owing to the deceiving nature of this attribution, much time and money 
were wasted. So I consider it my duty to write a note on this MS. belonging at 
present to Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, No. 204 of 1875-1876, in order 
that my fellow-workers may not similarly be misled or deceived. 

The MS. is nothing but the Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, edited by Peterson 
and the ascription of the work to Srivara is due to the following verse found at 
the end of this MS. :— 


স্গ্‌মন্দ্ৰঘ্ৰনি(?) cafe ন্বিনিমিমা ব্াল্বান্তৰন্থব্ধা্নন- 
স্মীলীবাজ্স-মন্থীঘনিল্দনহিদী অম্নগন্বিনলাক্ত্রিন | 

mat ata uanfaarafaferat aramcetanfast 
wat agamas Te qu: Hau: d 


Whereas the printed edition has no colophon at the end or under any section, the 
MS. has colophons throughout, at the end of almost every section. These colophons 
do not, however, bear the name of Vallabhadeva anywhere else except at the end, 
i.e. after verse 3504 according to our own enumeration 1 :— 


eas স্সীনন্বস্থমনিংন্বিনা স্তমামিনানজিহিনি wa I 
The following verse appears to be added by Srivara or his scribe:— 


মমা নাজী faeere জিব্ৰিনা arate: AT | 
স্তমামিনানা স্ু্ীন্দানাঁ নাহাত্বয্য-দহাম্‌ত্র ॥ 


And it is certain that the following list of Contents reproduced here is the 
insertion of Srivara:— 


জনিমস্বভমনিদত্রনীনা fadus. আহী ললব্জাযদক্রনিঃ ২; wwe R; 
quim: ই; aAa ৪; ভজ্সননযানন্‌ ১; giada €; maai: ৬; 
ভায়া: =; saturn e; aut] aigada ২০) wu wm ২০); aaret 
FETE বালা: ২২ ; SEE YR AI GAT হই বল্গাহী লনুযা Pat ২৪; জীজিজাঃ ২২; 
জানা: Q4; ললযাঃ ২৩; Wüeggu ved Tale ২২); HAT: ২০; GAT ২২) 
WU: qx; WEE হই) UU ২৪; WE xd BH SATA ২৫; নল weqreatit 
aaa বিসজন্ন:; নল as হতিরবালন ২৩; নিহস্থিয্যনহ্মা ২০) ASTI ২৬ faxfeat- 
set Ro; Barat হং ; কুনীটমযান্‌ ax; নিহস্থিযাঁ seat: [২২]; FIAT ২৪; 


1 The MS. has no continuous numbering of verses. The numbering as noted here in this 


article is our own. 
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লুবী wait aay অহ: qd fags ques বাজ wal aaam: যীমহালি: REN 
E a মান: ই; HATH ৪০; wel ৪২ "mu NNER, নস 
agadi নস্থাহী aam: ৪২; MH ৪২; MEZ ৪৪) Wq ৪; Samm ৪৫; fuf: 
go; দ্বচ্দীস্নম: 85; IAN: 96; MAAT yo; বলিজাহিক্জা us ; THA us; 
মাননীন্নিঃ খই wea ua; মিয়বিমষ় স্বাতন: ৭৪. ৷ স্তুমনাংল্স: খু; grae: 
yo; নিদফীনন্তংনন্‌ ১০; সমাননযাঁনন্‌ ug | Salty 4o | die ৫, স্থান্মন্‌ RR d 
লানি: 4g যাজব্রিষ্ী wea g8) নীনিঃ Quod আম Sxuma হু; নলাহী অল: 
wis ₹৩; জনি: 49; জয়ী 46; ইন oo; BU 9t; বীনা OR; CUT 93; 
afaa ৩৪; নিমমীদস্থানা: oy; দহিহিননা 9$; aca ৩০; MÜA ox; 
puma ৩৫ | 

This list is, however, palpably defective. In the list of seus, “wat” 
has altogether been omitted after বালা: ; MATU and লাহলাঃ after Wu EIS 
respectively; « qat? after amat: and “ qt: ” should have been mentioned after 


wae: and qq: and before sequ | Similarly, “নালা” has been dropped 
from the list of the limbs of women as described here. In the section on mgs, too, 
“foatfaaa "req: has altogether been omitted and in the section on হন, 
uxafeafu: | Again, the numbering of sections is without any principle; there is 


no reason why all the limbs of a woman should be kept under the same number BE 
and the items under other sections should be sharply demarcated. 


In the MS. in question, after the list of Contents, there are a few verses which 
were, no doubt, very much liked by Srivara, viz. 


Stara ন ঘনানজী সঘলবা xr শলস্সীননা 

Hara ন হী স্ব নাহিম্তত্ৰয়া নী ন্মামফলানলী | 
স্থল্মাসন্মিনিঘ্ালিনী স্ব ন wur RAJATAAN 

at Aaf স্ব mure] স্তনিমলা wag দহ TAR || 
হাসন ঘা দহা লাহহালাহালন্থহালহা | 
হাল না ভু্িনাজ না নানা হানাস্ব ন FT ॥ 


ওন্মজালমলনী মস্থান্তদন্ধনীন্মনী ufa | 
নিনামৰন্দদ্তনীওহিছৰ্ম্বলৱামীৱাঘ্সী মী suit 
ginama affare নী spem: ॥ 
হন আ্ীলব্নবিনাছিন্নহব্ ৷ _ 
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Then follows the verse with reference to &rivara which we have quoted before. 

In between the list of Contents and the above verses, there are two verses which 
are very corrupt. They are not, therefore, reproduced here. From the first verse, 
however, it is absolutely clear that the MS. was written by the scribe at Srinagara. 

The first indiscrepancy between the printed edition of the Subhasitavali of 
Vallabhadeva and the MS. in question is that the serial number of verses differs 
materially between the two as is shown below. The only one section in the body 
of the book that has been added by the scribe, probably, in accordance with the 
wishes of Srivara himself, is Cibuka-varnana; there are only two verses in it, viz. 


(1) নিজীন্দিনা জ্ঘান্সুত্ৰস্তনমজ্য 
জি Faas স্তমনাঘমামী | 
EREGI স্বন্সিনুনী ana 
frg মনাযান্তুম্ধিত্িন্নযীন | Aer | ২১২% ॥ 
(2) জালিন্যা স্তুত্বনিমিনী নস্বনস্মান্মানব্যন্দীঘ ul 
মলা স্বন্সনিমিন্বযা fafuca amps: (ast | 
wa নন্সিন্ুন্দীহযান্তুতুহন্বানব্যৰনিন্দু মন- 
agaaa afe faga arty we বিল্লনা ॥ ২১২৫ ৷ 


Subjects. No. of verses in No. of verses in 
the printed ed. _. the MS. 

| WDR 1-2 Wate > Te 

| নমন্ধাং-দন্ৰনিঃ 3-27 3-27 

aiai: 28-102 28-103 
| CERE 103-132 104—124 
| enfaenrer ate 133-197 125-189 
বজনববীনঘক্রনি: 198-325 190-317 

| ন্তুলৰদ্ৰনিঃ : 326-466 : 318-459 
| e: 467-494 460-487 
| Sarat 495-544 488-538 
| queque 545-580 539-573 
| sra 

| (৫) uina: 

| feet: 581-621 574-015 
| বালা: 622-645 616-639 
| দল, 646-663 640-657 
| জহলাঃ - 664-673 658-667 
| 
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132 
= po ce E 
(0) am: 
মষ্যাস্বানন্ধাস্থ 674-688 668-682 | 
END CHICHUS 689-717 683-711 | 
afe 718-723 712-717 
WWE 724-756 718-750 — | 
qur 757-163 751-757 | 
ATT! 764-776 758-771 | 
PET 777-783 772-778 | 
(c) war 784-831 779-824 | 
(d) m 832-852 825-844 | 
(9 wg 853-891 845-883 
(f) aua 892-911 884-903 | 
(৫) WE: 912-918 904—910 | 
(i) wqu ' 919-937 911-929 | 
(9 মস্ত: 938-950 930-942 | 
() বক্্রীযানজ্তবদত্রনি: 951-1037 943-1027 — | 
sesta: 
মজজাস্বহযাম্‌ 1038-1039 1022-1023 
afana EP KG I040—1064 1024-1038 
fax feuraum : 1065—1094 1039-1078 
aci: I095-IIO4 1079-1089 
facfeatoatar: ৰ 1105-1165 1000-7150 
বত্ৰীনাস্মনা 1166-1178 II51-I163 
কুনীমনযান্‌ 1179-1189 II64-1174 
faxfeat part: 1190-1380 . 1175-1365 
EXE j 7381-7415 1366-1401 
SS tora: z I416—1424 1402-1410 
SYRIA: - 1425-1448 I4II—I434 
ভ্লীনিলীন্দনন্‌ 1449-1475 1435-1461 
eter 1476-1479 1462-1465 


Sam 1480-1486 1466-1473 
বাত 1487-1489 1474-1477 
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Subjects. No. of verses in No. of verses in 
the printed ed. the MS. 
«at 1490 1491 1478-1479 
ut 1492-1500 1480-1488 
sut 1501 1489 
"TET 1502-1506 1490-1494 
AATA 1507-1512 1495-1500 
1513-1526 I50I-ISI4 
pec. (not found in the 15135-1516 
Subhasitavali) 
qu 1527-1528 : 1517-1518 ৷ 
ate : 1529-1532 I1519—1522 
«rit 1533-1547 1523-1538 
FAAA 1548-1553 1539-1544 ৷ 
cat | 1554-1558 1545-1549 || 
SAART 1559-1563 1550-1554 | 
BR চু 1564-1566 1555-1557 
Er | 1567-1569 1558-1560 
urit 1570-1572 1561-1563 
নান: 1573-1592 1564-1583 
ন 1593-1613 1584-1604 ৷ 
Bm 1614-1641 1605-1632 | 
| 
বল্লীবান্তজাহ: ৷ 
বল wes | 
UN 1642-1692 1633-1683 | 
RIS 1693-1717 1684-1708 
Hr 1718-1790 1709-1779 
| a 1791-1826 1780-1815 
RET ভর 1816-1835 
Te 1847-1857 1836-1846 
(rore 1858-1869 1847-1858 
ganmi 1870-7885 1859-1874 
mer 1886-1935 1875-1924 
SEQ: 
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134 
Subjects. No. of verses in No. of verses in 
the printed ed. the MS, 
অমিনাহিন্ধা 1036-1954 1925-1943 
ws: 1955-2006 1944-1996 
uaga: 2007-2023 1997-2013 
EIGER 
(a) fmifau3t 2024-2037 2013-2027 
(b) fusfaus 2038-2041 2028-2031 
ganm: 2042-2085 2032-2074 
gafa: 2086-2118 2075-2107 
IU ERGEXSET GE 2119-2138 2108-2127 
স্তুফননিক্কন্নিঃ 2139-2152 ° 2128-2140 
সলাননযীনন্‌ 2153-2223 2141-2211 
a= nz 2224-2257 2212-2239 
qta: 2252-2290 2240-2277 
স্বাত্ত্রম্‌ 2201-2406 2278-2393 
লানি: 2407-2425 2394-2412 
ফালনিমম wies: 2426-2640 2413-2629 
নীনিমন্ৰনি: : 2641-2949 2630-2932 
আঘ AU 
aa FART 2950-3046 2933-3029 
pitt 3047-3055 3030-3038 
feme: 3056-3078 3039-3062 
জল 3079-3105 3063-3085 
aq 3106-3156 3086-3135 
emuquafa: 3157-3206 3136-3185 
GEIUEIGE 3207-3240 3786-3220 
কম্যাদক্রনি: | 3241-3264 3221-3244 
afana: 3265-3331 3245-3312 
নিমযীমস্থাৱ: 3332-3392 3313-3373 
RTT 3393-3400 3374-3381 
cd ৰ 3401-3424 3382-3405 
sit Teque 3425-3485 3406-3462 
স্সীমবানন্ৱন্ছদৰযালদত্ৰনি: 3486-3527 3463-3504 
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The above discrepancy in numbering is due to (a) some additional verses in 


the MS. not traced in the printed edition; (b) some verses of the printed edition not 
found in the MS. 


(a) Additional verses in the MS. 
[aa ন্ান্মা:] 
I. wae: afte waarmee frend 
Taea স্ব fugia মত্ৰিনাব্‌ বনাল্জ্ছুজ্াহীল্ছতান্‌। 
বজ্জান্নীগন্ৰিযীবাহু:ত্ৰহস্থনজ্্ৰান্ানলীস্ন্ছন 
ন্মান্দন্মীন Fat yA ন্মমদাহিনঃ দল্লই ॥ 
MS. No. 770 (between vv. 775 and 776 of the printed edition).1 


[aa gana] 
2, জালিন্যা Besse: ATATIL: We নন: 
fusderfu লনল হাস্বমযন! মজ্ঘান্দন্বঃ দাঘবান্‌ | 
নীবীঅুন-্বনুবীমমিনিঘী নন্ধিব্লহুন্দাহিয্যা 
জালব্জীতললী seta ময়্যমী বিস্গদি স্থাহন্তসান্‌ | 
TAREE ॥ 


MS. No. 1397 (between vv. 1411 and 1412 of the printed edition). 


[wu atevata | satel Sur] 
3. fa জানবগ্রবমীব্থীত্ুবলিক নালা AE 
| লান্মা magn quus ব্বমাঁবনীয় Wu: 
ae জালিননাবি নন্বুনিনস্থ: জি ag না 
4 ast লাঁযন্রনল্লইযা নিন্বিনন্মন্যাঃ জন্বানা লহ: ॥ 
| MS. No. 1466 (between vv. 1479 and 1480 of the printed edition). 


[wm seres) 


4. SATA CE THAN TAA un 
araga IAAL TH TS TFT | 
: ন্ৰন্মহীনিন্ধজ্ধ: FAG লনা ন্ধজ্মাযাদাহদহীন্‌ ॥ 


MS. No. 1476 (between vv. 1488 and 1489 of the printed edition). 


| 1 The order of lines in the previous two verses ০১১: 
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5-6. Vv. 1515 and 1516 on fagaaui« have been quoted before. 


[sw eat] 
7. ননীঘর্ল বৰলনীহলম্ 
3 «eres wee VATA | 
কুনীন লৃয্হীমনিনাহযাস 
aa afe TE ॥ 
MS. No. 1537 (between vv. 1540 and 1541 of the printed edition). 


[wu wee] 
8. IST AMARA Fei . 
Qu agaaga: | 
aang ag- 
বব্দান্কনিমৃস্বনি স্বীয্যিলানন্‌ | HUE ॥ 


MS. No. 1992 (between vv. 2002-2003 of the printed edition). 


(aa rema: ] 
9. জন্যা ন্দীন্ত্নাসনীয়া নিঘনা বমহ্মাল্দাঘিনী 
agr নিন্ললবজ্ছযা aE মল্মন্নহাসন্মনান্‌ । 
নাম্ছন্নীআ্মূনন্দন্ম।যয়ানদ্মান্‌ হলি: faa aga 
স্বত্রন্যস্থণিন্নন্মনা দহনঘু: wu দই: আাছান | জব্যাদি ॥ 
MS. No. 2393 (between vv. 2406 and 2407 of the printed edition). 


[wa wea]. 

IO. লুলিদাল qat মাহন্নহৃত্তসওব্লীনি নয়া wife: 

fuer vate aama TRETH I 

TAMA ern | 
MS. No. 2482 (between vv. 2494 and 2495 of the printed edition). 
IT. fasuagafeatsty aa yar 
saaa ques faarante 1 
NEUESTE eir 


amafi: a সযনান্দ্ৰমীন্দমৰ্দ্ৰন্‌ হাবী ITE | 


MS. No. 2517 (between vv. 2528 and 2529 of the printed edition). 
2B 


r 
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The previous verse ব্জীববনিঘালব্িলবল্গন্বি, etc. is, however, attributed to 
জদিলহালীহ্হ in the printed edition. x 


[aa স্বনাঘন্তুনি:] 
12. ন Saat ন নজিনা দীহময্য waa স্ব | 
Fare: ন্বিনিমাবদাস্ব ইনান্মিম্মন্নি nef ॥ 


MS. No. 3220 (between vv. 3240 and 3241 of the printed edition). 
[au স্বন্ধীত্বনন্তনত্নম্‌ | 
13. ফ্ন্ধামিমম্ৰমননন ব্বহ্ছীবযাযাঁ ৰ 
অঁলাযন surf নৃহমিনি fex | 
দ্বহ্দীবিমিন্সনমনন্‌ FATT 


aaa fu স্তননহ্বযন্তমিয়ীঘ: | rentes: ॥ 
MS. No. 3426 (between vv. 3446 and 3447 of the printed edition). 


(b) The following verses of the printed edition are not found in the MS.: 
90, 776, 790, 826, 835, 989, 990, 991-993, 996, 1195, 1260, 1274, 1732, 1740, 2142, 
2283, 2861, 2884, 2923, 2963, 2982, 3104, 313X, 3353-54, 3421, 3439 and 3467. 

Again, the following missing portions of some verses of the printed edition 
are found in the MS.; they are kept here within brackets :— 


I. P. 1894 = MS. 1883 in the section on serra: 

জস্থলানমি নিদান্ম৷মিয়াভ 
বদলা দহিনী হিনবান্ন | 

a মহীল ন Amaga- 
[ত্ৰান্ন]পীমদহিনিস্বিনমুস্দি: ৷৷ - 

2. P.2332 — MS. No. 2318 in the section on TA | 
Asay sere [ «rel নীন্দৰূলযা:] | 
নহূমহজনস্নন্ম অতঘন্ত বিল্ৰন্মিনম্‌ ॥ 

3. P.2333 == MS. No. 2319. 

Suraxafügu duse EA | 
aaa: was a মন্দিন:(?) ॥ 


4. The following verse P. 2334 = MS. No. 2320 is found in an extremely 
corrupt form and therefore, not reproduced here. 


4 
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5. P. 3478 = MS. 3457 in the section on ভবঁনদীয়ীনজ্ন্বনয়ীন '_ 
at নঘন্মলীনা quafa স্ব নঘা naima | 
মামা qaratsa: atafeta স্ব বনী JAEN fret | 
জীৰ qu aed যহি মননি নহ [ফঁস্সিনা স্গীনঁহাজী 
aq fa at meat জন্ম ন বস্তমন: we ন TÀ ES] | 


The ascriptions of the following verses also differ:— 

P.E.284  Sitkararatnasya 

MS. 276  Sitkararatnasya 

P.E. 637 _ Bhasch 

MS. 631 Anonymous > 

P.E. 653  Satalasya  . 

MS. 647 Rasātalasya 

P.E. 758 _ Vrddheh 

MS. 752 Anonymous 

P.E. 984-88 _ Ete Bhallatasya 

MS. 976-980 first four anon.; only last one attributed to Kalasaka. 

P.E. 1056 _ Amarukasya i 

MS. 1040 Anonymous 

P.E. 1190-1196 _ Ete Bhagavad-Valmiki-Muneh 

MS. 1175-1180 Anonymous; v. 1195 not found in MS. 

P.E. 1204 _ Rairupakasya 

MS. 1188 Rūpyakasya 

P.E. 1242 Vinitadevasya 

MS. 1236  Vinitadattasya 

P.E. 1312  Harsasya 

IS way নিত 

P.E. 1447 Anonymous 

MS. 1443  Bhāraveh | 

P.E. 1598 Vidyāpateh 

MS. 1589 ^ Vidyadhipateh 

P.E. 1615 _ Tartyasya 

MS. 1606 ^ Anonymous 

P.E. 1779 _ Pajakasya | 

MS. 1768 ~ Vajakasya | 

P.E. 1783 _ Anonymous | 

MS. 1772 _ Vidyadhipateh | 

P.E. 2117 _ Anonymous | 

MS. 2106 — Jagaddharasya | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


P.E. 2528 = Kapiladamodarasya 
MS. 2516 _ Lekhasya 
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P.E. 2899 Anonymous 

MS. 2883 _ Ksemendrasya 

P.E. 3130  Vasudevasya 

MS. 3110  Somasya j 
P.E. 3369 _ Haribhattasya H 
MS. 3350  Harabhattasya Ü 1 ( 
P.E. 3383 _ Anonymous í Š 
MS. 3365 Aśvaghoşasya NDA 
P.E.3401-2 Anonymous es 
MS. 3382-3 + Bhattanarayanasya 
P.E. 3446 _ Anonymous 

MS. 3425 Rajasekharasya 
P.E. 3448-9 _ Candragopinah 
MS. 3428-29 first one, of Candrogopin; second one—anonymous. 


Some verses are found in a changed order; thus, the first halves of vv. 774 and 
775 make v. 768 of the MS. and their second halves form v. 769 of the latter. Again, 
the second line of v. 2301 of the printed edition is written as the first line of v. 2288 
of the MS. and vice versa. The first half of 2710 and the second half of 2711 is 
combined to form v. 2699 of the MS. Vv. 2834-35, 2889-93 and 3083-98 of the 
printed edition are found in a different order—with lines interchanged, in the MS. 
And so on. 

The variant readings between the two are so numerous that they will form a 
booklet, if minutely collected. So, no attempt is made here as to that. But some 
of the variant readings are most welcome and will be highly acclaimed by competent 
scholars. 

In the year 1941, Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi published in No. 2, Vol. II of the 
Journal of Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, some accounts he gleaned 
from three MSS. in Malayalam script, two of them collected by him for the G.O. 
MSS. library about 7027 and the third one by 1929. ‘These, in addition to the 
materials at our disposal, confirm our belief that the Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, 
edited by Peterson, requires an early and thorough revision. It is only unfortunate 
that critical editions of such important works as the Samgadharapaddhati and the 
Subhasitavali should not find the light of the day up till now. Sanskrit anthologies 
are very valuable records of the achievements of Sanskrit poets of Mediaeval India 
in particular and but for these, many champions of our Sanskritic learning would 
have been lost to us for ever. Experience shows that most ascriptions in these 
works to the names of poets are absolutely accurate and critical editing reveals that 
major portion of wrong attributions is due not to the carelessness of the compilers, 
but to scribes. ‘Thousands of these verses I have been able to trace to their original 
sources and the ascriptions in the anthologies have been usually found accurate. 
Wrong attributions there are; but they are not very many, and even then, they 
are very useful in finding out the real sources of these quotations. s 

We have totally neglected a critical and exhaustive study of the Puranas, we 
have similarly neglected a critical and thorough study of our vast Kavya, particularly 
anthological and historical literature. These two branches of Sanskritic study 
require the immediate and searching attention of all lovers of Sanskritic learning. 
And then, some of the works that have been edited require thorough revision, e.g: 
the Sad-ukti-karnamrta of Sridharadasa, edited by Dr. Haradatta Sharma. It is 
now high time for us to take these studies in right earnest. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA IN ASOKAN INSCRIPTIONS 


By PRADYUMNA KUMUD MOOKERJI 


'he inscriptions of A$oka contain interesting social and economic facts and 
data which have not received the attention they deserve. They have been mainly 
studied as historical and religious documents, but they give glimpses of the social 
and economic background of which a separate picture may be given. 
© The inscriptions imply that Hindu society in those days was based upon what 
may be called Varnasramadharma, its traditional division into castes and A$ramas 
or stages of life. The different Varnas are not explicitly mentioned in the edicts but 
are implied, as in the following passage: “They are also employed among the soldiers 
2d their chiefs (Bhatamayeshu), Brahmanical ascetics and householders (Brah- 
manibhyeshu) . * ? (R.E. V). The passage indicates the three upper castes of 
Hindu society, viz. the Brahmanas, the Kshatriyas or the warrior caste, ie. the 
soldiers and their chiefs and the [bhyas or the Vaisyas. The Sadra or the fourth 
caste is indicated by the term ddsa-bhataka ৷ and hirelings) which occur 
in several edicts (cf. R.E. IX, XI, XIII and P.E. NH i ES হ্‌ 
ৰ "The edicts also refer in a similar way to the A$ramas. The first ভিন 
that of the Brahmachārī is meant by the word Antevasi occurring in Minor Roc 

YT J t for ‘a pupil who dwells in the household of his teacher’. The 
Edict VI, the ter to in Rock Edict XII and in Pillar Edict VII in contradis- 
Grihastha is referred to in Roc ct XI M en ees ho 
tinction to the Parajita or the ascetic which Po ee 

d 2 : ‘hee 3 
term pajaran also implies the householder ast der e Maec oy 
Hindu society in ASoka's time was হি বর ee 
i 1 i = Loa 

appreciated by him, as he states in RE. নি রত 
of his bloody conquest of Kalinga, Asoka feels that hi TELE 
are aggravated by the fact that the affliction inflicted on the ja v রি es 
the field of battle became the common 0 soe n i তি pne 

i i on (s a 5 
members are knit together by ties of personal 262 i Re C Gn ee 
joint family was constituted on a comprehensive scale, a PM মোল; 
3; in blood. It included members described as fo eS ও 
Elders DV age or seniors in status (agrabhul? or রা Ans 

m i miti in ; 5 
(matapita), teacher (guru), friend (ratah (77: ) and paid servants (bliitaka). 

(comrade) (saliaya), kinsman (781 ), ৰ iod eode village community based on 
The joint family in this conception 1s expa 21 ৰ 
good neighbourliness which, in warmth, amounts সিটি ডি 
Such a compact village society, the m Won e ORE ERO ee 

s ৰ i r iar y ৰ X cens = 
eek ma eee m DE s holds that this HEP o» ike mus 
is মচি of D haraa one m pd LN That is 

ic vi i ke for univers: A as 

ee Udo cue out the country on 5 rhe 
ন :vilizati unt O S ১ 

outside the pale (gt রি? pus e Een This statement 15 নি 

i, Gi Ta a Sip i i t jjhima Nikaya 
AE ae M. to Assalayana 1n the canonical ta M ai) or aya 
on that of the Buddha 28555842812: Yona Kam j esu ol 
(i, 149, P.T.S). The Buddha io ayyoch’ eva daso cha; ayyohutra dàso 
pacchchantimesu J anapadesu dveva vanna ayy bis: that in the Yona, Kamboja, 
hoti 2750 hulvà ayyo hotitie’ “Have you heard this: 


ial classes, arya 
d other border countries, there are only two varnas or social c Gd, 
and other border ) 


master, and dása, servant, 


i ddha 
hecome an arya?” ‘This passage shows that as early as the time of the Bu 
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and Aévalayana, these peoples of the Indian frontier like the Vonas, Kambojas 
and others lacked the characteristic of Indian society, viz. its divisions into 
castes and religious groups. The only division they knew of were the economic 

lass of employers and the employed, between master 


, those between the c red zeen 
টি ean, It may be noted that Aśoka uses a new term Nikdya to indicate the 


social divisions of India. 

The edicts also show that s 
ascetics as a class whether Brah 
the real leaders of the people in t 


ociety in Asoka's time attached great importance to 

manical or Buddhist for the reason that they were 

hought and moral life by their complete renuncia- 
tion of the secular and mundane interests of life and the spirit of individualism and 
selfishness. But though they renounced the world, they were quite ready to serve 
it by ministering to the interests of its moral and religious life. The Mahdvamsa 
relates how the foreign missions of Aśoka for the spread of Buddhist faith in countries 
outside India were undertaken by the Buddhist monks. Asoka, in R.E. XIII, also 
refers to the ambassadors that he despatched abroad for carrying on actual measures 
of humanitarian service in the relief of sufferings of all God's creatures. Thus the 
ascetics counted social service as religious work. : 

These Indian missionaries working in foreign countries in the country of the 
Yonas and also further in western countries like Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Syrone 
and Epirus made short work of the social problems connected with sea-voyage and 
foreign travel banned by some of the Hindu legal texts. Thus caste could not 
prevail against religion. This broad catholic and cosmopolitan outlook is exemplified 
in a remarkable manner by a passage in the Mahdvanisa relating how a Greek is 
converted to an Indian with his original name changed into Dharmarakshita. ‘This 
Indian Greek is selected and sent out as a missionary to work, in the Aparantaka 
country. After this, we are not surprised at the construction of a monolithic pillar 
in honour of Lord Vasudeva by a Hindu Greek named Heliodoros who calls himself 
a Bhagavata in his inscription on the pillar dated about 140 B.C. We may note 
that it is this spirit of universal brotherhood treating social service as religious work 
which did not recognize natural frontiers or geographical boundaries that. built up 
what is called Greater India by spreading Indian cultural civilization. (See Asoka, 
R. K. Mookerji, p. 104.) 

A remarkable example of such social service is furnished by A$oka's own house- 
hold. According to literary texts, his eldest son and daughter, Mahendra and 
Sanghamitra, both worked as missionaries for the spread of Buddhism in Ceylon. 
This shows that the Buddhist Church in those days opened up a career which was 
readily accepted by the youths of the upper classes of society choosing to consecrate 
themselves to the cause of religion. 

Society was made up of people of ‘diverse sects’ (Sarvaprasamda, R.E. VII) 
such as the Brahmanas, Svamanas, Nigranthas and the Ajivikas who were all treated 
favourably and equally by the Emperor (cf. R.E. XII). A$oka wanted perfect 
concord between these sects for which he advised them to assemble at meetings 
and hear the expositions of each other’s doctrines. Such assemblage is called a 
Samaraya which was marked by freedom of discussion and debate among the 
exponents of different religions. ‘These were the characteristic features of intellectual 
life of India in all ages. The Upanishads tell of the learned conferences of philo- 
sophers which served as the best agency for the promotion and spread of learning 
in the country. 

It is interesting to note that the edicts very clearly refer to the Saviskavas which 
constituted a traditional and a fundamental factor in Hindu society. ‘These were 
as many as forty according to Gautama and Vaikhanasa. Every importaut stage 
and phase of a man’s life was associated with a particular and a suitable ceremony 

which was meant to sanctify him. Ceremonies began even before birth, from the 
very moment of conception and continued up to the last. In his R.E. IX, Asoka 
makes explicit mention of these Samiskaras. The passage goes as follows: ‘In 
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troubles, marriages of sons and daughters, birth of children, departures from home— 
on these and other (occasions) people perform many different ceremonies. But 
in such (cases) mothers and wives perform numerous and diverse petty and worth- 
less ceremonies . . . . These bear little fruit.’ This sentiment of the Buddhist 
Emperor is, to some extent, shared by Gautama who does not see much efficacy in 
the mere formal performance of these rites unless these are associated with inner 
qualities in one's self. (See The Cultural Heritage of India, Volume III, p. 185.) 
ASoka also insists on certain qualities which make up his Dharma. ‘These ‘requisites 
of Dharma’ are enumerated by him in P.E. I and P.E. II. 

Besides these obligations, Society had also its pleasures and amenities. One 
such important social diversion was the Samdaja (R.E. I) which could be of various 
kinds. There were also pleasure-trips (wiharayátrüs) and hunting excursions 
(R.E. VII). At some of these Samajas, the peoples’ enjoyment centred round 
cruelty towards animals of various forms. The worst culprit in this matter 
was the palace in those days. Megasthenes describes with what pomp and 
magnificence the king set out on hunting surrounded by crowds of women protected 
by a circle of spearmen with the road marked off with the ropes which it was death 
for the people to pass. The women hunters rode in chariots, on horse or elephants. 
Royalty was also fond of arranging sports comprising animal fights. The Digha 
Nikāya condemns the fights arranged between animals like ‘elephants, horses, 
buffaloes, bulls, goats and rams' and 'between birds, cocks and quacks'. The 
Creek writers mention, in addition, races between chariots drawn by a group of 
oxen with a horse between. Asoka counted these as objectionable practices and 
replaced the same by better avenues of enjoyment. These were exhibition of 
heavenly chariots, of elephants (74544745416), fires (agikhamdhant) and other such 
divine shows (divyani-rüpani). 

The edicts prove the existence of slaves in those days. In R.E. IX, Asoka 
insists on proper treatment towards slaves and employees (dasa-bhataka). ‘Thus 
even the lowest strata of Indian society were not treated as beasts unlike those 
of Western countries. 

Lastly, the two important references to harems in R.E. V and VI probably shows 
that there had already been considerable restriction upon the free movement of 
women. 

While society was split up into a number of castes and sects, economically the 
people were distinct as either ‘the lowly or high in rank’ or as ‘slaves and their 
masters’. (Cf. R.E. IX.) / 

But e. were treated equally by the Emperor who exerted for the benefit 
of all and not of the few (sarvalokahitam). |, 3 4-4 

The promotion of the common weal enjoined upon the king some important 

“economic duties and measures. These were the construction of roads (R.E. VI), 
of wells, rest-houses and watering stations (P.E. VII), arrangement for medical 
treatment (chikitsa) by importation of medicinal herbs (R.E. VI), and plantation 
of fruit-bearing trees (P.E. VII). s . : 1 

Agoka was equally keen on public works of utility suitable for villages. "This 
is indicated in the institution of anusamzydana or the administrative tours prescribed 
for his higher officers, the viceroys as well as governors (K.R.E. I and R.E. VII). 
The meaning of the term anusanvyana is thus explained by Buddhaghosha in his 
famous commentary Samantapasadika: ‘Jato tato gantva pacchavekkhanam", 
ie. going here and there for purposes of inspection. There is a further passage in 
the Argutiara (i. pp. 59-60), where it is stated that anusamyana in frontier dis- 
tricts (pacchantime janapade anusaññātum) is not easy for kings at a time when 
raiders are abroad. ‘The commentator explains the passage as follows: pacchan- 
lime janapade anusannatun ti-gamavasa-Raranatthaya, setu-atthaya, _pokkharant- 
khandpanatthaya, saladinam karanatthaya pacchantime janapade anusasitum pi na 
sukham hoti’, i.e. ‘it is not easy to go into the frontier districts to see to the 
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construction of residences in the village, of public works, halls, and similar works, or 
excavation of tanks’. ‘These passages show that the villages of Asokan India were 
endowed with not merely the public works of utility, like the cottage as homes of 
rural population; sefu, or the village plantations of different classes to produce 
flowers, vegetables and other agricultural and commercial crops like sugar-cane, 
tice and spices as defined in Kautilya’s Arthasastra (Bk. II); or pushkarini (tanks) 
for the supply of water for drinking and irrigation, but also buildings and other 
institutions as facilities for the growth of civic spirit and public life in the village 
community. kx " > 
The economic principle for which Asoka stood was aparyata apabhindata 

or moderation in spending and hoarding, the full significance of which is thus ex- 
plained: 

‘One portion let him spend and taste the fruit 

His business to conduct let him take two 

And portion four let him reserve and hoard (nidhapeyya) 

So there’ill be wherewithal in times of need.’ 


(Sigalovada Suttanta.) 


In accordance with this principle, ASoka wanted ‘that every individual should 
be trained up in making proper domestic budgets or accounts (ganand)’ for which 
he made necessary arrangements. 

The edicts show that meat-diet was very popular in those days. ‘Formerly 
in the kitchen of his Sacred and Gracious Majesty, daily many hundred thousands 
of living creatures were slaughtered for curries’ (R.E. I). The edible animals 
oan) peacocks, deer (R.E. I), geese, stags, goats, doves, tortoises and the like 
15500, 

Lastly, the Rummindei Pillar Inscription shows that agriculture as the main 
industry of the people was subject to a tax probably } share of the produce and that 
in the case of the village Lumbini, this land-revenue was reduced to } share of the 
produce (athabhagtya) as a result of the Emperor’s visit to the place. 
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EARLIEST BENGALI GRAMMAR WRITTEN IN BENGALI! 


By G. C. Basu 


Dacca University 


Mr. Subodh Chandra Banerji, one of the most earnest workers in the field of 
Bengal Manuscripts, has drawn my attention to a work discovered and collected 
by him for the Dacca University, which would certainly rouse curiosity and interest 
in the educated circle of Bengal, and especially in those who are actively engaged 
in the reconstruction of the history of Bengali language and literature. It may be 
said to be the earliest grammar of the Bengali language written in Bengali. So far 
known, we had the grammar of J. Keith? published by the School Book Society, 
in 1820, as the first Bengali grammar written in the vernacular, and Rammohan’s 
‘Gaudiya Vyakaran’3 (1833) as the second. But the discovery of the present 
manuscript will deprive Keith's grammar of its present position in the grammatical 
literature of Bengali. 

The findplace of the manuscript (No. 343E.) is the village ‘Ula’ in the district 
of Nadiya. ‘The material is the common handmade paper ordinarily used in Bengal 
manuscripts. The size of the manuscript is 13:8 in. X 3:2 in. The number of folios is 
twenty-eight. Each of these fifty-six pages contains eight lines. The handwriting 
is fairly legible, and can be read with ease. In a few places the writing is 
obliterated, and one or two pages are slightly damaged. Though the manuscript 
is not very old still it contains some old forms of initial letters and ligatures of the 
Bengali alphabet. 


The colophon of the manuscript runs thus— 

ভাষাকথাক্রম গ্রন্থ সমাপ্ত হইল || মেস্তর উলিএম কেরি সাহেবের রচিত || * | লিখক 
শ্রীরমাকান্তদেবশরশণঃ পুন্তকমিদং স্বাক্ষরঞ্চ | ইন্গরেজি শন ১৮১০ শাল তারিখ ১৬ আগস্ত বাঙ্গালা 
শন ১২১৭ শাল তারিখ ১ ভাদ্র শুক্রবার cats খিদিরপুর || * || 


‘(Here) ends the book “ Bhāşā-kathā-kram”. Composed by Mr. Willam Carey 
(Shahib). The book belongs to the scribe Śri Ramākānta Deva Sarman. The 
signature is his. English year 7870, dated the 16th August; Bengali year 1217, 
dated the Ist Bhadra, Friday. Home (address) Khidirpur- - : 

From the colophon given above, we have the following facts about which 
there cannot be any doubt: the name of the work is Bhasa-katha-kram, the “author 
is ‘Mr. William Carey’, and the date of the manuscript is the 16th August, 18xo. 

So far known, there are only three grammats of the Bengali language written 
and published before 7870. The first was written by Manoel Da Assumpcain4 in 
1734 while he was residing in the village Nagari (in the District of Dacca). It 
was printed in the Roman script, and published from Lisbon (Portugal) in 1743. 
The second is that of Natheniel Brassy Halhed.» It was printed in Hoogly, 


2 i ed to Mr. Subodh Chandra Banerji, M.A., keeper of manuscripts, Dacca 
25 o. drawing my attention to this manuscript and HOPES me Re চুমা a ; 
copy of it. My thanks are due to Prof. S. K. De of the Dacca Univ ersity, | x Em atterji 
of the Calcutta University and Mr. 5. C. Banerji for examining the manuscript and making some 
valuable suggestions. 4 

e Sambad Patre Sekaler Kathà—B. N. Banerji—Second ed., p. 460. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Pub. Cal. Univ.—ed. S. K. Chatterji and P. R. Sen. 

5 A copy in Vangiya Sahitya Parisat. 
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and published in 1778. The third is by William Carey PT ac nue 
in i8or. But none of these books c written in Bengali, the urs 8 in 
ther two in English. 
SU er the present manuscript gives the date very ebd as S. 
and therefore we may safely presume that the book was composed somewhat ear ler, 
say, 1808. Even if the present manuscript is the original copy we are in ; postion 
to say that this is the first Bengali grammar written in Bengali, as the earlier gram- 
mars are in languages other than Bengali, and the earliest grammar written in our 
own vernacular, known up to now, belongs to a year as late as 1820. om 
Now, about the authorship of the book. The colophon says that it 5 composed 
(racita) by Mr. William Carey. What does this word ‘racita’ mean: f Was the 
book an original Bengali composition of William Carey or that Carey was the author 
of the treatise in English from which a Bengali translation had been made by some 
one else? That this book is a translation and not an original composition will be 
shown later. In old manuscripts it is often found that in a translated work the 
translator gives, first, the name of the original author, and then adds his own name, 
e.g. in a verse translation of the Kumarasambhava by one Devidas is written at the 
end of a canto—iti Kalidasakrte Kumara-Sambhave Saptamah Sar gah There is 
nothing, therefore, to prevent the assumption that it was a translation of the 
English book of Carey rendered into Bengali by some one who, for reasons best known 
to him, had suppressed his own name. . ৰ 
If Carey himself is not the author, the question naturally arises, who did the 
translation? Where did he do it, and why? As an answer to the first question 
we may suggest the name of Ramakanta, the scribe and owner of the manuscript. 
If it was somebody else we shall not know him at the present state of our knowledge. 
Granted that Ramakanta did the work of translation the question is what was the 
- motive behind it? Was he connected with the Fort William College? Did Carey 
tell him to translate his grammar for the use of the ‘natives’? Or Ramakanta 
made a Bengali version of his own accord for his own use? If he was not a teacher 
of Bengali language anywhere how could he be in need of such a grammar, 
though systematic yet very elementary? The Europeans, of course, had begun to 
study the language in a scientific manner, and were of need compiling dictionaries 
and writing grammars mainly for the Europeans. They had begun to construct 
Bengali prose, but, so far we know, the country as a whole had little connection with 
their pursuit. The interest of the Europeans was mainly academic or commercial, 
and it seems strange that a Brahmin Pundit who was an outsider could have any 
understanding or sympathy or interest with the effort of the Europeans to write 
grammars of the vernacular. If Ramakanta was not connected with Carey in any 
way it does not seem likely that he could have had any occasion to translate the 
grammatical work of the latter. 
To ascribe the authorship of our book to Carey himself is still more difficult. 
If the author of the English book did the work of translation himself why was it not 
published in a printed form? If it was not published for some reason or other the 
manuscript should have been found in his papers, or at least some reference to it 
should have had occurred somewhere in the records connected with Carey or the 
Fort William College. What is more surprising is that we get this book in a puthi 
form and written at Kidderpore. How was the original manuscript carried there 
and copied? To these questions it is difficult to furnish any answer, and the con- 


clusion tends towards the fact that Carey was not the author of the Bengali version 
of his grammar. 


There is a third wa 


y of getting out of this difficulty which to be th st 
ofthethree. As Carey i : SA 


was trying to construct the Bengali prose he perhaps thought 


1 কুমারসম্ভবে মহাকাব্য কালিদাস | শ্লোকবন্দে পুণ্য কথা করিল প্রকাশ ৷ 
সেই যে অপূৰ্ব্ব ইতিহাস IAT | পদবন্দে দেবীদাস AEH রচয় | D.U. MS., f. 330. 


দু 
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it worthwhile to acquaint the *natives' with his efforts so that a general tendency 
of working on the same line might develop among the people of the country. It 
was, besides, thought to be in fitness of things that Bengali should possess a grammar 
written in the language as Carey's purpose was not solely administrative or com- 
mercial. But the general standard of composition attained in this book raises 
considerable doubt about the authorship to be ascribed to Carey himself. He 
might not have thought himself quite competent to translate the book and so had 
probably called some native Pundits to take the leading part in the work. The 
closeness of the translation to the original and the standard of the language used 
in the book both tend towards the conclusion that some Pundits (among whom 
Ramakanta might have been one) translated the English book with the help of Carey 
who knew both the tongues. "This conclusion is quite in conformity with the state 
of things prevalent at that time among the workers of the Fort William College. 
The suggestion might have had come from Carey, but it is also likely that the Pundits 
felt very much encouraged in laying down the foundation of the grammatical liter- 
ature of their own tongue. 

As regards the question whether this manuscript is the original book or a copy 
of it we are more inclined to say that it is the original in view of the fact that it con- 
tains but few mistakes. Ramakanta is not a mere scribe as he calls himself also the 
owner of the manuscript. If he was one of the authors he must have had known his 
subject thoroughly, and therefore the writing was all through quite correct. 
Moreover, the common saying generally given by the scribe at the end of a 
manuscript, 'Vathà drstam tatha likhitam’, etc. does not occur here. This book 
may thus be taken to be one of the original copies, and therefore the date of the 
work seems in all probability to be 1808-9. 

The first edition of Carey’s grammar was published in 180r, the second edition 
in 1805, and the third in 1815. Our book, as it is dated 7870, cannot have 
any connection with the edition 1815. It must have been a Bengali rendering of 
either the first or the second edition. ‘The first edition is not available anywhere. 
‘he second is available in Calcutta, but we have not yet been able to procure 
one for reasons which need not be mentioned here. Though we could not consult 
the earlier edition, we were able to compare it with the fifth (1843),1 and are 
thoroughly convinced about two facts, viz. that our book is a translation of Carey’s 
grammar, and that the translation was made from the second edition of the same. 
Had both the English and Bengali books been available to the reader, he could, at 
a glance, find that one is a Bengali rendering of the other. But as there is uo such 
opportunity at present a few data are given here for the above conclusion. 

Throughout the two books the examples of the rules are almost the same. A 
few typical sentences are taken to show that the identity is not accidental:— 


শোকরূপ অন্ধকারে ও দুর্গতিরপ জলে মগ্ন হইয়াছি। আপনি মূৰ্খ চাকরের কথায় আস্থা 
করিবেন না। তুমি যদি আমাকে সে কথা (বিষয়) কহিতে তবে আমি তাহা করিতাম। রাজা 
পণ্ডিতের পূৰ্ব্বোপকার স্মরণ করিয়া মন্ত্রিরদের বাক্য (কথা) আদর al করিয়া পণ্ডিতকে ছাড়িয়া 
দিতে আজ্ঞা করিলেন। অভিষেকার্থ সিংহাসন সমীপোপস্থিত শ্রীভোজরাজাকে দেখিয়া পঞ্চদশ 
পুত্তলৈকা কহিলেন। Boal এই সকল শাস্ত্রোক্ত রাজ্যাভিষেক সামগ্রী আয়োজন করিয়া রাজার 
নিকটে নিবেদন করিল | It may be argued that this identity of the examples does not 


prove anything, as one author may copy them from the other to suit his purpose, or 
both of them may have drawn from the same sources. 


o ETT === 


1 Prof. S. K. De brought on loan for me Halhed's Grammar and the fifth edition of Carey 
from the Sahitya Pied He himself bore the cost of bringing the book from 'Safe Custody 
in war time, and prevented his pupil, the present writer, from paying the same. 
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A more weighty argument is that in almost all the chapters the manner and 


method of discussing a topic are so similar that one may be easily known to be the 
translation of the other. Some examples are given below:— 


C., p. 12.—Words are divided into nouns, verbs and indeclinable particle s 
Nouns are distinguished into দ্ৰব্যবাচক, substantives or names of things ; 
গুণবাচক, names of qualities or adjectives; and অন্থকরণশব্ৰ, imitative 
sounds. Some of these sounds are substantives, others are adjectives, 
and others adverbs. Substantives are further divided into নামবাচক, proper 
names, জাতিবাচক, generic names, and ভাববাচক, abstract nouns; these are 
of two sorts, viz. ভাববাচক, names of abstract ideas, and ক্ৰিয়াবাচক, 
verbal noun. Names are further distinguished into প্রাণিবাচক, names of 
animals, and অপ্ৰাণিবাচক, names of inanimate things. 

MS., f. 4%--এখন শব্দ: প্রকরণ লেখা যায়। শব্দ তিন প্রকার হয়। নাম ক্ৰিয়া আর 
অব্যয়। তাহার মধ্যে নামের বিশেষ এই | নাম প্রথমত তিন প্রকার হয়। দ্রব্যবাচক 
অর্থাৎ সকল দ্রব্যের নাম ও গুণবাচক অর্থাৎ সকল গুণের নাম ও অনুকরণ অর্থাৎ ঝনং 
ঘড়ং ইত্যাদি | তাহার মধ্যে দ্রব্যবাচক তিন প্রকার হয়। প্রথমত নামবাচক * * দ্বিতীয় 
জাতিবাচক * * তৃতীয় ভাববাচক ৷ এই ভাববাচক ছুই প্রকার ভাববাচক ও ক্রিরাবাচক | 
x x সাঁমান্ততো প্রাণী অপ্রাণী ভেদে ছুই প্রকার হয়। 

C., p. 29.—When any one asks another for a number of articles, without 
saying how many, গোটা is introduced as the first word of the sentence. 


MS., £78-- সংখ্যা নিশ্চয় না করিয়া যখন কেহ কতকগুলা দ্রব্য কাহারও কাছে চাহে তবে 
সে বাক্যের আগে গটা শব্দ শোভা পায়। 
C., p. 24.—1f the article wanted be specified the name is generally put first. 


1£5£.76- দ্রব্য নিশ্চয় করিয়া যদি দ্রব্য চাহে তবে সে দ্রব্যের নাম প্রায় সর্বদা বাক্যের 
আগে হয়। 

C., p. 25-_-টা is added, first, to names which signify uncompounded substances 
as fruits and vegétables; secondly, to names of animals; thirdly, to names 
of vessels which have their sides raised up, such as, bottles, cups, pitchers, 
jars, etc.; fourthly, to the names of complete substances and other things 
which are composed of several subordinate parts; fifthly, to the names of 
almost all the members of the body; sixthly, to all numerals; and seventhly, 


to all the pronouns except আমি মুই তুমি তুই. 

MS.,f.8a.—'efafeke দ্ৰব্য এবং প্রাণিবাচক ও Wists যত পাত্রের নাম (এবং নাম) 
অবয়বেতে কৃত যত বস্তু এবং শরীরের প্রায় সকল অবয়বের নাম এবং সংখ্যাবাচক যত শব্দ 
এবং আমি মুই তুমি তুই এই চারি শব্দ ভিন্ন সর্বনাম সকল শব্দে এই সকলের উত্তরে টা হয়। 

C., p. 25. খাঁন is added, first, to the names of all vessels which are flat or 
nearly so, such as plates, saucers, etc., also to bricks and tiles ; secondly, to 
the names of weapons and working tools except বটি, বন্দুক তীর and a im 
others; thirdly, to the names of the subordinate parts of compounded 
substances; fourthly, to হাত, পা, মুখ. 

MS. £ 8a সমানাক্কতি এবং প্রায় সমানাকৃতি যত পাত্রের নাম এবং পাটিখেল খাবরা বর্শি 
বন্দুক তীর ইত্যাদি কতক শব্দ ভিন্ন অস্ত্র ও হাতিয়ারের নাম এবং অবয়বেতে কৃত দ্রব্যের 
অবয়বের নাম এবং হাত পা মুখ এই তিন শব্দ এই সকলের উত্তর খান হয়। 
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| C., p. 21.—The vocative case is usually preceded by the particles, গো, ভো, হে, 
| রে, লো, টে, টি, গে, হারে or হেরে। 
MS., f. 68 সন্বোধনবাচক এই এই শব্দ হয়--গো, ভো, হে, রে, লো, টে, টি, গে, 
| হারে, CUA I 
C., p. 21.—c5|| is used in addressing parents, teachers or elder brother or any 
person to whom we intend respect. 
MS., {,60.-_ পিতা মাতা, গুরু, দাদা ইত্যাদি মান্য লোকের সম্বোধনে গো শব্দ হয়। 
C., p. 21.—When the person called to is at a distance, but within sight, the 
vocative particle is preceded by S, qi, or এ. 
MS., f. a.—cate যখন কিছু দুরে থাকে কিন্তু চক্ষুতে দেখা যায় তখন * * * সম্বোধনবাচক 
শব্বের পূৰ্ব্বে ও, আ, এ, এই তিন শব্দ হয়। 


C., p. 64.—When a person accedes to or makes a proposal, his assent or 
proposal is expressed in the first person of the imperative mood. 


MS., t. 590-স্বমনস্তের পরগোচরীকরণ বাক্যস্থলে এবং স্বীকার বাক্যস্থলে ভবিষ্যৎকালে নিত্য- 
প্রবৃত্ববর্ত্তঘানকালীন ক্রিয়াপদের প্রয়োগ হয়। 


C., p. 64.—The imperfect tense expresses an action as passed. The time 
when it was done is usually, though not always, expressed. 


MS., £. 20a.—cq স্থলে কর্তার ক্রিয়াসিদ্ধির অংশে তাত্পৰ্য্য না থাকে কিন্তু কোন বিশেষ 
কালাবধারণ মাত্ৰাংশে তাৎপৰ্য্য থাকে সেই স্থলে অদ্যতন ভূতকালীন ক্ৰিয়াপদের প্রয়োগ হয়। 
C., p. 65.—In the respectful style the form of the future is often used for the 

imperative. 
MS., f. 206 সম্ত্ৰমপদস্থলে অনুমত্যৰ্থপদস্থলে ভবিষ্যৎকালীন ক্ৰিয়াপদের প্রয়োগ হয়। 


C., p. 88.—Adverbs are naturally indeclinable, but many of these words 
which correspond with adverbs in other languages are, in this, nouns 
substantive which are generally put in the locative case to express the 
circumstances of the verbs. They always govern the possessive case of the 
noun with which they are constructed. 


MS., £. 228.স্বাভাবিক ক্ৰিয়াবিশেষণ যে শব্দ সে সকল অব্যয় কিন্তু অন্ত অন্য ভাষাতে A 
ক্ৰিয়াবিশেষণ সে বাঙ্গালাভাষাতে ABTS দ্রব্যবাচক পদের প্রয়োগ হয়। সেই শব্দের সহিত 
আর যে শব্দের যোগ থাকে সে WHS হয়। 


C., p. 104.—Active verbs, those of motion, giving and speaking excepted, 
govern their object in the accusative case. 


MS., £. 26b গমনার্থ ও দানাৰ্থ ও কহনাৰ্থ ব্যতিরেকে কর্তৃবাচ্য ক্রিয়াপদের যোগে দ্বিতীয়াস্ত 
শব্দের প্রয়োগ হয়। 


C., p. 106.—Verbs of giving, of doing obeisance, of speaking, advising, etc. 
govern either a dative or an accusative. 


MS., f. 26b.—caea ও নমস্কার ও কহন ও পরামর্শ দেওন এতদ্বাচক ক্ৰিয়াপদের যোগে 
দ্বিতীয়া কিম্বা চতুৰ্থী হয়। $ 

C., p. 108.—An affirmation is frequently made by asking a question. 

MS., f. 27. কখনও জিজ্ঞাসা দৃঢ়বাক্যনিশ্চয় হয়। 


The examples given above are perhaps more than ample to prove clearly 
that our book is a translation of the ‘Grammar’ of Carey. One can be almost 
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Au t RM 4 i ition it wi found to be fully i 
t if it is compared with the earlier edition it will be yin 
E with es of T Carey said in a letter,! dated the 22nd August, that 
*he had written a second edition of his Bengali Grammar, wholly new worked over 
and greatly enlarged’. As some of the discussions in our book can be said to be 
rather elaborate (e.g. the section on verbs) and as it is dated 7870, we may well 
presume that it is a translation from the second edition. Carey joined the Fort 
William College in the middle of 1801 (1st May), and it is probable that his grammar 
could not be translated into Bengali before 1805. We hope to make this point 
clear at the earliest opportunity and therefore further discussion is, at present, 
PS RAM given, in brief, first, the contents of the English, and then those of 
the Bengali version of the grammar :— 
Carey's Bengali Grammar—Fifth edition—1843. 
Section I.—Of letters; on the pronunciation of the letters (3). 
Section IJ.—Of compound in letters (6), of compounding a consonant with 
a vowel (7), of compounding consonants (8). : 
Section III.—Of words (12), of substantives (13), Example of a regular 
noun (15), of neuter nouns (16), masculine (16), observation on the nouns 
(18), of the gender of the nouns (22), of enclitic particles (24). 
Section IV.—Of adjectives (28), of the comparisons of adjectives (29). 
Section V.—Of pronouns (30). Er 
Section VI.—Of verbs (38), of participles (41), Indicative mood (45), Im- 
perative mood (46), Subjunctive mood (46), Participles (46). The auxiliary 
verb আছি (47), F (47), of compound verbs (52), of causal verbs (55), of 
the negative verb (67), of the passive voice (63), Remarks on the verb 
(64). 
Section VII.—Of the formation of words (70), of the formation of verbal 
adjectives (73), of derivative words (তদ্ধিত) (75) of Patronymics (76), 
Of Gentile names (76), of collectives (77), of abstract'substantives (77), 
of derivative adjectives (80). 
Section VIII.—Of compound words (81). 
Section 1 X.—Of indeclinable Participles (88), of adverbs (88), of prepositions 
(90), Conjunctions (94), Interjections (95). 

Section X.—Of the junction of letters (97), the junction of vowels (98), of the 
pronunciation of consonants (99). 

Section X I.—Of syntax (103), of numerals (109), of money, weight and 
measures (772), Time (114), the days of the week (114), of the Hindu 
months (114), contractions (115). 

In the Bengali version contained in the manuscript there is no numbering in 
the division of chapters. At the beginning of each topic the name of the subject 
to be discussed is given sometimes in a mere word and sometimes in a full sentence— 
eg. অথ লিঙ্গ ॥ অথ AAI অথ ক্রিয়ার বিবরণ | অথ বাক্যের রচন প্রকরণ ॥ এখন 
ব্যঞ্জন সন্ধি লেখা যায় || এখন ty প্রকরণ লেখা যায় ॥ etc. 

(1) The first section begins at once without any title. It contains a list 
of letters with a discussion of a general nature. "The usual classifica- 
tion, such as vowel and consonants, vargiya and, non-vargiya letters, 
aspirates and deaspirates, short and long, nasals, similar and dissimilar 


sounds, etc. have been mentioned. No account of pronunciation occurs 
in this book as it is evidently meant for the natives. 


১:২২ ২২ 
1 S$. E, De—Nineteenth Century Bengali Literature, p. 134. 
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(2) Of compounding letters: অক্ষরের সংযোগ করা | A description of writing 


the ligatures has been given; e.g. q, 4, ন, ল, 4, ম-ফল| | 


(3) Then comes Euphonic combination—ইহার পর সন্ধি লেখা যায়। This 


order does not tally with Carey’s fifth edition where Sandhi is 
given at the latter part of the book. "There is a general discourse on 
Sandhi; guna, vrddhi, etc. have been explained. Then comes an 
account Svara-sandhi and Vyaiijana-sandhi. It is, on the whole, 
fairly complete. 


(4) Na-tva and Sa-tva: a very brief account. ‘These topics do not occur in 


Carey's fifth edition. 


(5) ০:৫৩ শব্ধ প্রকরণ | Three divisions of words—aja, ক্ৰিয়া and অব্যয় | নাম 


of three 10705 দ্রব্য, গুণ and অনুকরণবাচক | দ্রব্যবাচক of three kinds— 
নাম, জাতি and ভাববাচক। ভাববাচক is of two 15005 _ভাঁব and ক্ৰিয়াবাচক। 
Then come a general account of six Karakas, সম্বন্ধপদ, and a list of 
suffixes occurring after masculine and feminine words ending in 
consonants and vowels; list of suffixes occurring after neuter words; 
use of গুলা, গুলি in neuter; declension of the bases কুকুর, হাত, প্রভু, হাড়ি, 
পিতা, মৃত্তিকা ০১০.) various forms of instrumentals—fyal, কহিয়া, হইয়া, কর্ণ, 
কর্তৃক, পূৰ্বক, হইতে etc.; £১120%৩- স্থানে, কাছে, কাছেতে, কাছ হইতে, থাকিয়া, 
ঠাই ০৮০; Genitive—s (শোকরূপ জল for শোকের জল); Locative—Qd(c4t, 
মধ্যে; Vocative—C9I, ভো, হে, রে, লো, কে, টে, টি, গে, হারে, হেরে, ওগো, ect, তে 
etc.; vocative in connection with interrogation, permission; forms of 
vocatives of words ending in ই, উ | 


(6) Gender—অথ লিঙ্গ || The account is brief. Feminine suffixes 9, ইনী) 


words ending in উ, € remain as they were in feminine; a short 
list of irregular feminine forms. 


(7) Enclitic Particles (no Bengali title).—Use of enclitics—bi, গটা, খান, ঢুকি, 


(8) 


গুলা, গুলিন, গুলি, গুল, ডা, টি, ডি, গুচ্ছার, খানিক, জন, লোক ete. 


In the fifth edition of Carey's Grammar there is a separate chapter on 


‘the formation of words’ which comes after the topics on Pronouns, 
Adjectives and Verbs. Here ‘the formation of words’ is given along 


with ‘declension’.—অপত্যার্থ «m—use of য়, ই, ইয় after দ্রব্যবাচক and 
ভাববাচক | জনার্থ__ইঈ, Fa, ভাবার্থ_ত্, তা; বৰ্ণৰাচক--ইমা; ধাত্র্থ ভাব--অন, 
আর, «i, কর্তৃ__পতি, কর্তা, পাল, ক; নির্মাণকর্তা__কার) farfe—ai—e , 
জীলিঙ্গ--বান, বত, বস্তু, বতী; মান, মত, WA, গুণবাচক weistg—w ; 
gate, আঁকারাস্ত, ইকারান্ত-_ঈ) অক--ইকা, ঈ_ইনী;' comparison in 
তা তম (অতি, অত্যন্ত etc.) ; adjectives of দ্রব্যবাচক and ভাব- 
বাচক--ইক, 9, আলু, আল, ল and বান, বস্তু; মান, WS; to express 
adjectival sense the use of স before a word; গুণের অভাব--নির্‌ before 
consonants, অ, অন before vowels; হীন, বিহীন, বৰ্জ্জিত, "9 etc. after 
words; sense of নির্মিত__ময়) of কাল--ইক; fit to do—sg, অনীয়, 3; 
adjective (বিশেষণ)__শীল, শালী, আত্মা) desire (ইচ্ছা)_ ইচ্ছুক, ইষ্ট, আবিষ্ট, 
অভীষ্ট etc. after words; তদ্বিশিষ্ট--যুক্ত, যুত, US, যুক) তৎকরণ-যোগ্যতা_ 
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কর, কারী, কর) নিপুণ__অর্থ, 5, (শুর); গমনবিশিষ্ট_গ, গামী; তদ্জ্ঞানবিশিষ্ট-_ 
Ss Gel etc., তাহাতে গমন করে-_চর ; তাহা হইতে জন্মিয়াছে--জ, জাত; নষ্ট 
করিতে ক্ষমত|--'স্ন, নাশী ; উৎপন্ন করিতে ক্ষমতা হয়--জনক, আত্মক; দেয়া গিয়াছে__ 
দত্ত; কহা গিয়াছে--উক্তঃ কোন দশাতে হওয়া গ্রস্ত) তুল্যার্থ_তুল্য, অনুযায়ী, 
অনুসারে, a etc; অনুকরণশব্দ-_ঠন্‌ ঠন্‌ etc. Here it is mentioned—c যে 
শব্দ এ প্রকরণে লেখা গিয়াছে তাহার মধ্যে অনেক শব্দ সমাসসাধ্য হয়। কিন্তু 


অতিশয় চলিত হওয়াতে ইহার মধ্যে লেখা গিয়াছে। In the fifth edition of 
Carey's book some of these instances are actually found to be included 
in the chapter on Compound (Sec. VIII, p. 81). 


(9) Pronoun— অথ সর্বনাম || Gender and case of pronouns. গৌরবোক্তি 


Actes, সমক্ষার্থ__অসমক্ষার্থ; 01106 প্রথমা ব্যতিরেকে আমার আদেশে আমা 
হয়, মুইর আদেশে মো, তুমির আদেশে তোমা, তুইর আদেশে তো, তিনির 


আদেশে তেনা ও তাহা, সিনির আদেশে সেনা etc. Pronouns are divided into 
two classes, with distinction of gender and without this distinction. 
Some adjectival pronouns (কোন কোন etc.) do not take declensional 
suffix. 


(ro) Verb—e ক্রিয়ার বিবরণ।। This topic has been most elaborately described 


extending from f. 12b to f. 22b. অন্‌ at the source of verbal root 
forms, but elided when a conjugational suffix comes in. Causative 
forms of verbs. Honorific and non-honorific forms of verb according 
to Pronominal form; no change in different numbers. Active and 
Passive voices. Eight forms of Conjugation— স্বাৰ্থ, আরস্তার্থ আশংসার্থ, 
অনুমত্যর্থ, নিমিত্তাৰ্থ, ইচ্ছাৰ্থ, শত্ত্যর্থ, অতিশয়াৰ্থ Eight (51595 বৰ্ত্তমান (of two 
1579 নিত্যপ্রবৃত্ত and শুদ্ধ); অতীত or ভূত (of five 11005-_অপরোক্ষ, অদ্যতন, 
শুদ্ধ, অদ্যতনানদ্যতন, অনদ্যতন) ; ভবিষ্যৎ | A full list of conjugational forms 
has been given; this can be said to be very elaborate in comparison 
with the whole size of the book. Then come ইতে, অত after verbal 
roots in নিমিভ্তাৰ্থ; ইয়া, ইলে in অবাক্যসমাপক, Forms of শুদ্ধবৰ্ত্তমান and 
গুদ্ধভূত (eg. করিতেছে, করিতেছিল), অদ্যতনানদ্যতন and অনদ্যতনভূত 
(করিয়াছি--ছিলাম)। (N.B.—Treatment of these four conjugational forms 
after the description of ইতে, ইয়া indicates that the system of the 
author was very methodical and Scientific.) In all the conjugational 
forms both the honorific and non-honorific ones have been given. 
Then comes অবাক্যসমাপক বর্তমানকাল- ইয়া, য়া, ইএ, ইলে (কর্তৃবাচ্য)) ত, 
ইত, ন (কর্ম্ববাচ্য); ইবা (ভাববাচ্য)। ০০৭5 স্বার্থ, অনুমত্যৰ্থ, আশংসার্থ 
অতিশয়াৰ্থ, আৱম্তাৰ্থ, শত্ত্যর্থ, নিমিত্তার্থ, ইচ্ছাৰ্থ। Conjugation of Causative 
verbs (প্রেরণার্থ ধাতু); Conjugation of Negative verbs (নঞ বাচক); use of 
না, নাই with verb; use of নয় (=/হওন + নএঞ); change ‘of root-vowel ; 
elision of consonant in verb; voice—Passive of two kinds—(r) that 
with help of /ateq, /হওন; (2) ভাববাচ্য (middle' voice); verbal 
conjugations in various senses; use of বীগ্দার্থ ক্রিয়াপদ in ইতে; use 
of ইয়া, হইলে etc.; words or parts of words used after verbal forms— 
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দেকি, দেখি, সিনি, দিনি, সি, যা, গা, কো, নি, তো in different senses of 
action. 
(ir) Indeclinable Particles—sq অব্যয় || Four 11705 ক্রিয়ার বিশেষণ, উপসৰ্গ ; 
দ্যোতক and বাচক | There is a statement regarding ক্রিয়াবিশেষণ which 
| is interesting—aisifas ক্রিয়াবিশেষণ যে শব্দ সে সকল অব্যয়। কিন্তু অন্য অন্য 
ভাষাতে যে ক্রিয়াবিশেষণ সে বাঙ্গালা ভাষাতে সপ্তম্যন্ত দ্রব্যবাচক পদের প্রয়োগ হয়। 
| সেই শব্দের সহিত আর যে শব্দের যোগ থাকে সে WB হয়। ক্ৰিয়াবিশেষণ 
of three 11:70 কাল, স্থান and বিষয় | ই is used in the sense of অবধারণ ; 
| সন্নিপত্যোপকারক অব্যয় is sometimes a substantive in the seventh 
case-ending, and sometimes in the first, the word coming before it 
being in the sixth case-ending—(উপরে, নীচে etc... A list of উপসৰ্গ. 
Examples of দ্যোতক অব্যয়-_এবং, বরং কিন্তু ০৮০.) বাচক অব্যয়_ইঃ, উঃ etc. 
in sorrow, astonishment, etc. 
(12) Compound—It begins with সমাস ছয় প্রকার || This topic has been dealt | 
with rather briefly. Six main types of সমাস have been mentioned. | 
The discussion is of an ordinary character, but there are a number of _ | 
genuine Bengali examples. At the end occur প্রতিরূপক words— | 
জলটল etc. | | 
(r3) Pronunciation of final inherent 4— অথ অন্ত্য অ-কারের উচ্চারণের প্রয়োগ || 
(a) Final inherent 4 is not pronounced in the following cases— 
(1) all words (i.e. substantives) except those ending in conjunct; (2) 
numerals and interrogatives; (3) words ending in. genitive suffix 4; 
(4) honorific third person verbalforms ending in 4; (5) non-honorific 
permissive, second and third persons. 
(D) Finalinherent á is pronounced in (1) words ending in conjunct 
consonants; (2) adjectival words ending with any sound except বল; 
| (3) indeclinables and adjectives containing not more than two syllables 
and ending in 4 | s 
(14) 352৮9 অথ বাক্যের রচন প্রকরণ ॥ It is difficult to put a sharp line of 
demarcation between morphology and syntax. Here too there is no 
exception. Definition of noun and adjective; শব্দবিশেষণ and ক্ৰিয়া- 
বিশেষণ; adjectival form made up of several words; adjective and 
noun have the same gender; relative position of adjective and noun 
in a Sentence. Sentence framing—relative place of কর্তা, কৰ্ম্ম and ক্ৰিয়া; 
a long drawn phrase as adjunct; relative position of object-with- 
adjunct, subject and verb, subject understood; object taking second 
case-ending in connection with verb; verbal form made up of auxiliary 
verbs করণ, হওন etc. নিমিত্তার্থ ক্রিয়াপদ as subject of another verb, 
instrument of action taking third case-ending, use of হইতে in com- 
parison; use of the seventh case-ending. Relative position of forms of 
qs and তৎ in a sentence, use of the words নাই, বটে etc. Inferior's 
mode of speaking about superior. Use of so-called contemptuous 
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(তুচ্ছার্থ) and intimate (বন্ধুত্ব) forms. Interrogative for emphasis. Use 
of কি in interrogative sentence. 

(15) Numerals—Cardinals and Ordinals according to Sanskrit and the 
common language (সংস্কৃতানুযায়ী and সামান্তভাষানুযায়ী), Use of উপ, fe, তম, 
গুণ, ধ in their respective significances; the words সওয়া, সাড়ে, পৌনে) 
use of আনা to signify part of a whole number; use of এক after a 
number to indicate want of precision. 


About the technical terms made use of in the book we have not much to say, 
as the terms are generally taken from the Sanskritic grammatical literature. But 
this much can be given to the credit of the author that the right equivalents for the 
English words have always been selected. The amount of exactness in this respect 
is so great that the later grammarians seem to- have followed the terminology pre- 
pared perhaps in the Fort William College and used in this book. As this may serve 
as an evidence of the fact that this work had some connection with the Fort William 
College which might have contributed much to the foundation and propagation 
of the mode of composing Bengali grammatical literature, below is given a list of 
the technical terms used herein:— 

অক্ষর (letter); স্বর (vowel); ব্যঞ্জন (consonant); বর্গ (class); অবর্গীয় (miscella- 
neous); অল্পপ্ৰাণ (unaspirate); মহাপ্রাণ (aspirate); সানুনাসিক (nasal); z« (short); 
দীৰ্ঘ (long); সমান (similar); অসমান (dissimilar); হল (semi-vowel); $y (guttural); 
তালব্য (palatal) ; ary (lingual); দত্ত (dental); by (labial); অক্ষরের সংযোগ (compound 
in letters) ; যুক্ত অক্ষর (compound letter); চিহ্ন (symbol); ফলা [(consonantal) com- 
pound]; বানান or সিদ্ধিফলা (junction of a consonant with a vowel); সন্ধি (junction 
of letters); সমাহার, পত্যাহার (collection) ; গুণ, বৃদ্ধি; স্বরসন্ধি (junction of vowels) ; 
ব্যঞ্জনসন্ধি (permutation of consonants) ; ণত্বপ্রকরণ ; যত্বপ্রকরণ; শব্দপ্রকরণ (of words) ; 
নাম (noun); ক্ৰিয়| (verb); অব্যয় (indeclinable particles) ; দ্রব্যবাচক (substantive) ; 
(দ্রব্যের) নামবাঁচক (names of things) ; গুণবাচক (names of qualities) ; নামবাচক (asa part of 
দ্রব্যবাচক = proper names); জাতিবাচক (generic names); ভাববাচক (abstract names); 
ভাববাচক (as part of ভাববাচক = abstract ideas); ক্ৰিয়াবাচক (verbal noun); প্রাণী 
(animate); অপ্রাণী (inanimate); স্বরাস্ত (ending with vowel); ব্যঞ্জনাস্ত (ending with a 
consonant); বিভক্তি (case; inflective termination); কৰ্তা (nominative); af 
(accusative); করণ (instrumental); সংপ্রদান (dative) ; অপাদান (ablative); সম্বন্ধ 
(possessive); অধিকরণ (locative); একবচন (singular); বহুবচন (plural); লিঙ্গ (gender) ; 
RET (masculine); faz (feminine); ক্লীবলিঙ্গ or নপুংসকলিঙ্গ (neuter); প্রাণিবাচক 
স্থানিবত্তি (?) (personified) ; সাধ্য ক্ৰিয়া ; সনম্বোধনবাচক (vocative); there is no word for 
enclitic particles; অপত্যার্থ (patronymic) ; জনাৰ্থ (gentile) ;> ভাবাৰ্থ (abstract 
substantive); ধাত্বর্থ ভাব শব্দ (verbal noun) ; কর্তৃবাচক, ভাববাচক, কর্তব্যবাচক, বিষয়বাচক; 
দ্বিরুক্ত ; গুণবাচক, বিশেষণ (adjective); (তৎ শীল বিশিষ্ট, তদ্বিশিষ্ট, তৎকরণযোগ্যতা, sret. 
বিশিষ্ট, তাহাতে গমন করে এমন অর্থ, তাহা হইতে জন্মিয়াছে এমন অর্থ, নষ্ট করিতে ক্ষমতা এমন অর্থ 
উৎপন্ন করিতে ক্ষমতা এমন অর্থ, কহা গিয়াছে এমন অর্থ) ; অনুকরণ শব (onomatopoetics) ; 
সর্বনাম (pronoun); (বিভক্ত্যস্ত) ; গৌরবোক্তি (honorific) ; নীচোক্তি (denoting inferiority) ; 
অসমঙ্গার্থ; প্রতিবাচক শব্দ ; আদেশ) স্বাভাবিক বিশেষণ শব্দ ১ ক্রিয়া (verb); প্রেরণার্থ (causal) ; 
কর্তৃবাচ্য (active); কৰ্ম্মবাচ্য (passive); verbs of eight 11709 বার্থ, আরন্তার্থ আশংসার্থ 
অনুমত্যর্থ, নিমিত্তার্থ, ইচ্ছাৰ্থ, «ey, অতিশয়ার্থ) কাল (tense); বর্তমান (9:599)- নিত্য প্রত 
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(first aorist) ; শুদ্ধ (present definite); অতীত or ভূত (past); অপরোক্ষ (second aorist) ; 
অদ্যতনভূত (perfect); শুদ্ধতৃত (imperfect definite); অন্যতনানদ্যতনভূত (perfect); অনদ্যতন- 
ভূত (pluperfect) ; ভবিষ্যৎ (future); নিমিত্তাৰ্থ ) অবাক্যসমাপক ক্ৰিয়া; অতিশয়াৰ্থ অবাক্যসমাপক 
(ইয়া); eset (-ইতে) ; শক্তার্থ (-ইতে পারা); ইচ্ছার্থ (-ইতে চাওয়া) ; অকৰ্ম্মক (intransitive) ; 
সকর্ম্মক (transitive); বাক্য and প্রতিবাক্য (যদি .... তবে); নিঃশেষরূপ ক্ৰিয়া; বীগ্দার্থ ক্ৰিয়া; 
অনুমত্যর্থ ক্ৰিয়া; অব্যয় (indeclinable)—faata বিশেষণ; উপসর্গ, দ্যোতক "as; ক্রিয়া- 
বিশেষণ__কাঁলবোধক, স্থানবোধক, বিষয়বোধক ; অবধারণার্থে -ই; সন্নিপত্যোপকারক অব্যয়; বাচক--- 
gat, আশ্চধ্যাৰ্থ ; সমাস (compound)—w, বহুৰীহি, কৰ্ম্মধারয়, তংপুরষ, fas, অব্যয়ীভাব; 
কারকান্ত পদ; অন্ত্য অকার; প্রথম পুরুষ (first person); দ্বিতীয় পুরুষ (second person); তৃতীয় 
পুরুব (third person); বাক্যের রচন প্রকরণ (syntax); শব্দবিশেষণ (adjective) ; ক্ৰিয়|বিশেষণ 
(adverb); নিত্য দ্বিতীয়াস্ত ; (নিষ্পন্ন); সংখ্যাবাচক (numeral) ; atata ভাষা (current language) ; 
পুরণার্থ (ordinals) ; সংখ্যাবাচকের ভাঙ্গা (fraction). 


. The above will show how in a perfectly classical method the book has been 
written. A comparative study of the terms used in later grammars would be 
profitable. 

We now conclude with a general estimate of the work. When compared with 
the grammar of Halhed, the grammar of Carey stands as a much more creditable 
work. Halhed does not impress us as a linguist or as a trained grammarian; he 
does not seem to have entered into the spirit of the Bengali language, nor could he 
systematize the materials skilfully. One is not likely to have a clear idea of the 
individual peculiarities of the language it deals with. Not to speak of the fifth 
and last edition of Carey's grammar, even the second edition from which this trans- 
lation seems to have been made bears a stamp of the power on the part of the writer 
to grasp the morphological genius of the language. That Carey was a born linguist 
is borne out by the fact that at a time when a foreign language had been but little 
studied he collected the materials which were essentially Bengali, classified them 
scientifically and gave a systematic study made with great precision and insight. 
Even the idioms peculiar to this tongue did not escape his notice. In short, it may 
be said that Halhed’s book was a mere spade work, while that of Carey contained a 
thorough study of the language. 

This credit is, of course, due to the original English book, and therefore we 
need not deal this point elaborately. What is required to be said here is about 
the quality of the translation. - à 1 

This Bengali book was written at a time when Bengali prose had not even 
taken a proper shape. Not to speak of any formation of style even the syntactical 
difficulties had not yet been overcome. The writers of this age had not acquired 
the power of constructing compound or complex sentences, à number of simple 
ones doing their work. Even the building of mere simple sentences could 
seldom be performed neatly. Compared with this state of things in the Bengali 
language, this translation, by whomsoever it may have been made, deserves great 
credit. ‘The sentences are of course everywhere ‘simple’, but they are always very 
neat and expressive. There isa sort of terseness all through, the sentences being never 
lacking in perspicuity. The author is endowed with the power of treating a scientific 
subject in a scientific manner and at the same time making himself understood. After 
going through the book there remains but little doubt that there must have been a 
combination of people knowing English on the one hand, and those acquainted with 
Sanskrit on the other engaged in this work of translation. Without the full co- 
operation of these collaborators such a task 
But where else could this combination take pli 
Keeping, however, that question open for tbe presen 
of the style of the book:— 
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(1) যে যে শব্দ এ প্রকরণে লেখা গিয়াছে তাহার মধ্যে অনেক শব্দ সমাসসাধ্য হয়। কিন্তু 
অতিশয় চলিত হওয়াতে ইহার মধ্যে লেখা গিয়াছে | F. 10. 
(2) স্বমনস্থের পরগোচরীকরণ বাক্যস্থলে এবং স্বীকার বাক্যস্থলে ভবিষ্যৎকালে নিত্যপ্রবৃত্ব- 
বর্তমানকালীন ক্রিয়াপদের প্রয়োগ হয়| F. 190. 
(3) যে স্থলে কন্তার ক্রিয়াসিদ্ধির অংশে অংশে তাৎপৰ্য্য না থাকে কিন্তু কোন বিশেষ কালাবধারণ- 
মাত্রাংশে তাৎপৰ্য্য থাকে সেই স্থলে অদ্যতন ভূতকালীন ক্রিয়াপদের প্রয়োগ হয়। 
F. 20a. 
(4) মনেতে নিরূপিত কিম্বা বাক্যেতে কথিত কোন বিষয়ের পুর্বকালীন কোন ক্রিয়ার বিষয় 
যদি কহা যায় তবে অনদ্যতনভূতকালীন ক্রিয়াপদের প্রয়োগ হয়। F. 200. 
(5) যেখানে নিঃশেষরপ ক্রিয়া বলা যায় সেখানে অতিশয়ার্থ হয় । F. 21a. 
(6) যে স্থানে যে যে পদেতে সমাস হয় সেই সেই পদের অর্থকে ছাড়িয়া অন্ত অর্থের উপস্থিতি 
যেখানে হয় সে স্থানে বহুব্রীহি সমাস হয়। 
(7) (a) কারকাস্ত পদের সহিত অন্যশব্দের সমাস হইলে তৎপুরুষ হয়। 
(b) অব্যয় শব্দের পূৰ্ব্বে থাকিয়া অন্ত শব্দের সহিত সমাস হইলে অব্যয়ীভাব সমাস হয়। 
F. 248. 
(8) যুক্তবৰ্ণান্ত ভিন্ন যত অকারাস্তবিশিষ্ট শব্দ তাহার অন্ত্য অকারের উচ্চারণ হয় না। F. 25%. 
(9) বাক্যের মধ্যে প্রায় সর্বদা কর্তৃপদ প্রথম থাকে তাহার পর কৰ্ম্ম শেষে ক্ৰিয়াপদ হয়। 
F. 26a. 
(10) বিশেষণযুক্ত যে কৰ্ম্ম সে যদি দীর্ঘবাক্য হয় কিম্বা অনেক বাক্যেতে নিষ্পন্ন হয় তবে কখন 
কখন সেই কৰ্ম্ম প্রথমে থাকে তাহার পর কর্তা শেষে ক্রিয়াপদ হয়। F. 26a. 
(11) এতগুণ বদ্ধিত অর্থ সংখ্যাবাচকের উত্তর ‘গুণ’ হয় । F. 280. 
(12) ছুই কিম্বা দুইয়ের অধিক ব্যঞ্জনের এমন সংযোগ হয় যে তাহার মধ্যে স্বর থাকে না | F. 1%: 
(13) ... doit ইত্যাদি। কেহ কেহ বলেন সে অতি wes] F. 9a. 
(14) (a) বিশেষণ শব্দের পর দুই হইতে বড় বুঝিতে তর আর ত ত 
তম হয়। F. 70%. Ti ১ me 
b ত এ = 
(b) M বুঝিতে শব্দের পূৰ্ব্বে স হয়, গুণের অভাব বুঝিতে শব্দের পূৰ্ব্বে নির্‌ হয়। 
ছি উঃ বাক্যস্থলে কোন দ্রব্যের অভাব বুঝিতে নাই শব্দের প্রয়োগ । F. 27d. 
I ত 4| 
(16) বা করণ অর্থ বুঝিতে শব্দের! দ্বিরুক্ত হয় আর অন্ত্য বর্ণের স্থানে ই-কার z3 | 
k 2 z a 
(17) ge Bru বাক্যেতে কথিত কোন বিষয়ের পূর্ববকালীন কোন ক্রিয়ার বিষয় 
তবে অনদ্যতন ভূতকালীন ক্রিয়াপদের প্রয়োগ হয় এবং অন্যতন 


তকালের স্থানেও কখন 
E E T কথন অনদ্যতন ভূতকালীন ক্ৰিয়াপদের প্রয়োগ [es] | 


(18) (See also examples given above in connection with the comparison o 
ত a . : 
p 
the uon version with the English one. A few have been repea ed 


These examples will show that the lan i i i 
: 5 S € guage adopted in this b ite i 
ৰি with the subject-matter dealt with. If a translator had at ও ees A 
y Carey, he committed no mistake in his selection. May we suggest that 
rtyunjay had some hand in the execution of the work ? zd É 
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Had this book been an original work and not a mere translation its value would 
have been much greater than what it is now. Had that original work been entirely 
from the pen of a native of Bengal it would be a glorious achievement indeed! 
Though it cannot claim that glory yet it is sure that some Bengali Pundit or Pundits 
had a large share in the accomplishment of the difficult task of translating an English 
treatise on grammar in those days. 

Though rendered from English this work can claim the honour of being the 
first Bengali grammar written in Bengali. We do not know exactly what amount 
of circulation this book had during the earlier part of the nineteenth century or 
whether it provided subsequent writers on grammar with a standard, yet the 
existence of this work proves beyond doubt that the Bengalees themselves had 
done something towards laying the foundation of the grammatical literature in 
Bengali as early as 1810. ‘The rediscovery of this manuscript may be regarded as 
important; for it is a matter of great satisfaction to us to know that we had some 
hand in composing a grammar of our language in our own tongue and thus we can 
well claim some share in the credit hitherto given solely to Europeans. 
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KALINGA RAJARAJA AND RAJASUNDARI 
By K. A. NILAEANTA SASTRI and S. KAMESWARA RAU 


The Kalinga-Ganga king Rajaraja Dévéndravarman (1070-78) is said to have 

married a Cola princess Rajasundari, after a victory over the Colas. The passage 

"giving the information occurs in Codaganga’s Korni plates,! dated 1113, and then 
in the Vizagapatam plates,? dated 1118 A.D. It reads: 


a হালহালী wu soam 
মনিনলুন্ৰ লবিলাস্থন্রীন্মন | 
নিযালমানামঘ হালম্ভুন্হযী 
SZNS WESS ॥ 
want afi সহি দহিয্যালাহত ব্বামিনান্ম্ৰ ২২ 
স্বীৱন্মালী নস্থনি বিলযাহিল্সন্্ী fre 
amami weed xis (atus > 
emitur gaang দস্বিমাযা faute ॥ 


That is: "That Rájarája first became the Lord of the goddess of Victory in the 
Tamil battle. Later he married the resplendent Rajasundari, the daughter of the 
Cola king. When Vijayaditya beginning to grow old, left (the country of) Véngi, 
as if he were a sun leaving the sky, and was about to sink in the great ocean of the 
Codas, he, Rajaraja, the refuge of the distressed, caused him to enjoy prosperity 


for a long time in the western region.’ mn : হি 
A different set of stanzas occur about Rajaraja in the two Vizagapatam plates, 


dated 10818 and 1135 A.D. and the Korni plates, dated 7087 A.D.: 
aag নত্ভান্মমনীহিলহ্ন: 
a হালযালন্ভিনিঘ: fafa মমা: | 
snum] নহয়ালমান্নহা 
fat: qarat নিমিদাজবলিলঃ n 
ননী ফালীন্সন্দীৱাব্্থ ননমা যালন্তুহযী যাত্বন্মন্মামনস্থিমী স্তননন্ভুঘন ৷ 


His chief queen Rajasundari, 


Which means: His son Rajaraja ruled for eight years. 


daughter of Rajendra Coda, bore hima son. S : me 
"These plates do not mention the part Rajaa ঠি যম EIS AE 
f i in the Cola ocean. ey merely state that Rajasundart 
OO j that their son was Codaganga. Some of 


was the Queen Consort of Rajaraja, and 


I.A., XVIII, pp. 1650, 
I.A., XVIII, pp. 1728. 
.A.H. 


J.A.H.R.S., I, pp- 1068. 
R.S., XIL, pp. off-; 


2 
1 
4 
3 L.A. . 161. নি 4 
i ^ 4 "à SG E PUT this passage occurs also in other plates; J 
J-A.H.R.S., VIII, pp. tort. 
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Codaganga's inscriptions alone are categorical that Rajaraja won a victory before 
gaining the hand of Rajendra's daughter Rajasundari. — c 

Only one inscription of Rajaraja,! father of Codaganga, dated 1077 A.D., has 
been discovered. ‘The praéasti? of this inscription is unlike those of either his 
father Vajrahasta or his son Codaganga, which give details of the reign and per- 
sonality of the king. There is not a trace here of Rajaraja’s fight with the Colas 
or of his marriage with Rajasundari. y A 

But there is a contemporary inscription of Banapatidéva,3 dated 1075-76 
A.D.; Rajaraja’s 'Mahapratihara'* therein narrates his exploits under his great 
patron Rajaraja Dévéndravarman; he was (also) known as Chalamartiganda; he 


became in battle a conflagration to the great forest (which was) the army of the- 


Coda king, teeming with beasts (which were) horses, (and) full of tall trees (which 
were) must elephants; he was also 'fire to the forest' of the army of the Coda, whose 
flames were arrows, darts, knives and swords.6 This corroborates at least that 
there was a fight between the Colas and Kalingas in which Banapatidéva, the 
"Mahapratihara' of Rajaraja, took part. Hence, it need not be doubted that the 
facts mentioned in the three inscriptions of Codaganga regarding the battle with the 
Colas are substantially correct. i- 

The political career of Vijayāditya who is said to have been rescued by Rāja- 
raja Dēvēndravarman begins as early as 1018 A.D. He tried to get the Véngi throne 
with the help of Jayasimha II, the Kalyani Calukya, keeping his own brother Raja- 
rajanaréndra away from the kingdom. But the illustrious Rajendra Cola defended 
the rights of his nephew and crowned him king of Véngi in A.D. 1022. Later on 
Vijayaditya left his native country and sought shelter in the Calukyan court at 
Kalyani. He was well-received there by Somé$vara I who accepted him as his 
“Ankakara’ or champion warrior and conferred on him the rank of a Kumara or son. 
He became the Western Calukya governor of Nolambavadi in 1093 A.D., in the same 
year in which his son Saktivarman II lost his Véngi throne together with his life 
in the field of battle. Vijayaditya was directed to defend Nolambavadi against 
the Cola invasion in which task he appears to have been successful?  Heartened 
by the initial success of Vijayaditya, his overlord wanted to curb the power of the 
Colas still further, and sent an expedition into the south under Vijayaditya. But 
this attempt appears to have failed. The Cola inscriptions are clear that Vira- 
rajendra 'saw the back of Ahavamalla three times’ 8 before 1065 A.D. ‘These 
victories of Virarajéndra culminated in the battle of Kudal-Sangamam so graphically 
described in the Tiruvenkadu inscription.® Virarajéndra followed up this victory 
with another in A.D. 1066 when he met the enemy on the banks of probably Tunga- 
bhadra, and inflicted a crushing defeat. 

Virarajéndra now turned his attention to Vehgi. Since the death of Šakti- 
varman in 1063 A.D., Vijayaditya VII must have been trying to occupy the Vengi 
throne. His fortunes were necessarily tied up with those of the Western Calukyas. 
There is no doubt that in A.D. 7067 they were at their lowest ebb. 


1 Cp. 4 of 1918-19; J. A.H.R.S., VIII, pp. 1764. 
* ল্বী্ধাত্মীন্ধনস্বানস্বীমব্নেত্যাত্বন্ধাবনন্মা সুন: বাঘা ন্দ্ধিযবালনিৱ্তন্ধ: Aase cu: 


ma বসংননাফস্বং-ঘৰ্নলছাৰন-নত্বাবাজামিৰাল-সিন্ধত্তিনামিঘলি-শীমইন্‌ল্্ৰননবাজব্াজৰ্‌ৰ: | 
ও E.I., IV, pp. 3148. À 
4 In the inscription Vanapatidéva merely styles himself ‘the 
(Mahapratiháramukhya) but he appears to be the minister also. 


5 ammas} qea EE নত্বানন্মাস্মন্তযান্ধত্বন্ম 


chief of the great door-keepers’ 


নসমম্বাৰলঘুখ্টিনহ aT Saar: Ju 
; S*s স্বাভৱনাবনহ্নহস্বললাঘ্ষ্মম সামন্কী .. .. .. V 8, Badly IN, ws SA. 
Mudukukare inscription in M ; E.C., VI i 7 i 
৫6757722572 ০ 55158, Slit T A a 


9 113 of 1896; S.I.T., V, 976, 
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Herein comes the part of Kalinga-Ganga Rajaraja. At this time he appears to 
have extended a helping hand to Vijayaditya in whom the Gangas were as much 
interested as the Western Calukyas. How this help began to be given is not known, 
but Virarajendra's inscriptions clearly give the course of his campaigns in 1067 
A.D. When the array of his army which was advancing towards the (enemies’) 
boundary had reached the great river close to the beautiful city of Vijayavadai 
(i.e. Bezwada), ‘he (the Cola) drove into the forest the great battalion which had at 
its head Jananadan and Tipparai$an; caused his elephants (podakam) to drink the 
water of the Godavari; crossed the seven Kalingas, and led his swelling elephant 
forces (tanai-tavadi) as far as the snow-covered Mahéndra on whose right side was 
carved the tiger mark; and bestowed (that country) on Vijayaditya of broad arms, 
wearing weapons of war, who sought shelter at his feet (which were adorned with) 

owery anklets’.1 
ü Te. is, therefore, clear that the Kalingas had to fight with Virarajendra. Vijayā- 
ditya appears at last to have surrendered, and on him was bestowed the throne of 
Véhgi. Rajaraja Dévéndravarman must have taken an active part in this war 
with the Colas. After the time of Virarajéndra till the time of Kulottuhga's first 
expedition to Kalihga there was no Cola fight with the Gangas. Hence, this could 
be the only battle in which Rajaraja could have faced the Cola forces as recorded 
by Banapati and Codaganga. But this battle appears to have been fought near 
about 1068, two years before Rajaraja's coronation (i.e.) in the reign of Vajrahasta 
II. But there is a discrepancy in the number of years Vajrahasta III ruled as 
between the several plates of Codaganga which give thirty years and the Bee 
Rajaraja which gives thirty-three years. _ It may, therefore, be surmise t af 
during the last years of Vajrahasta’s rule, Rājarāja, as yuvaraja, was zy prominen 
in Kalinga; so prominent as to be taken as the virtual ruler two decac ee ater he 
by his son. In this context it is not 5 Virarajendra's march 
Tahe iri is the Cola war in which Rajaraja i ন 
5 টি regarded his father as having fought the battle with the 
Colas, though it might have been in his grandfather's lifetimes Bere 
‘hee Ajaraj : i aken to have 
states that he won fame when Rajaraja was the ruler. This must be 

i ājarāj 5 uler. Moreover, there was 
reference to the period when Rajaraja was the VERE টি 

no need for Banapati to distinguish what battles he fought un le m me 
aja what he fought when the yuvaraja became king. e loyalty 
» ecl ced Ub official. Thus, for instance, while inscribing = xo wee 
Coogi ves sel vi Bana pion whch stris fhe ut 

aia.2 ‘There is nothing in the Dirg 3 : : 

টু offered above regarding the Cola wa দি Msc purs বা 

556, oe oe s মি hil Virarajendra too claims success 
ee ee A ue ০ s সদ does not so clearly claim 
220 neam fter the fight, asserts. Banapati 

i g ears atter ght, i 

m a an পর Um to the great forest one 
oe f he Cöda king’. No doubt he might have proved as di cult a 
was) the army of the vog It cannot be missed that Rajaraja’s inscription 
foe as he claims to have Bet i -he Colas, much less victory init. His silence 
does not mention even the fel ve M: ce between Rajaraja and Rajasundari 
$ magal. RT men me ৰ জি have been pronounced a defeat of 
appears to have change a 


either of the parties. 
1 E.I., XD 243. ? : 
2 S.I.I., IV, No. 1006. : 
line x... 'শ্রাহাবিনন্রজন্ত্বান্বিনাহিহিত্ত্বনিব তত 
2... naa নথ্দনিত্নি লনামম মনিহিনী Sara : 
৯ অ্বংলঘাজব্াজন্‌ৰৰসমানি lin Telugu] 
77০০ .স্ন্ধত্বিযামিদনি 
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This marriage alliance of a Cola princess with Rajaraja Dévendravarman is 
closely connected with the general trend of events in Deccan after the death of 
Soméfvara I in 1068 A.D. Vikramaditya, prominent in the Calukya dominion 
- even in his father's lifetime and figuring actually in Western Calukya fights with 
the Clas, tried to be loyal to his brother Som&$vara II. But soon Kalyani became 
insecure for Vikramaditya because of differences between the king Somésvara II 
and his brothers. Vikramaditya left the capital, but resumed his fight with the 
dynastic enemies—the Colas. Jayakééi of Konkan and the Alüpa king supported 
Vikramaditya and fought on his side. The Colas found it difficult to stop this 
remarkable prince. Taking advantage of the situation, Vikramaditya now made a | 
peace offer and accepted the daughter of Virarajéndra in order to be able to oppose | 
his brother Somésvara II, the better. Thus, there was a diplomatic revolution | 
staged by the ambitious Vikramāditya, and the powerful but discreet Cola emperor 
Virarajendra acceded to it. T4 

It is the same farsightedness of Virarajéndra which was reflected in Kalinga. 
Virarajéndra accepted Vijayaditya VII as the ruler of Véngi, thus satisfying Vikra- 
maditya and the Kalinga Gangas. He found the value of marriage alliances and 
hence offered another of his daughters to Rajaraja Dévéndravarman. 

For a long time there have been various identifications proposed for Rajéndra, 
the father of Rajasundari. Some views have only to be stated to see that they ! 
cannot be correct in the light of the fight between Virarajéndra and Rajaraja, en- 
gendered by Vijayaditya's position at Véngi. The view of Dr. C. Veerabhadra 
Rao! is that Rajasundari was a sister of the mother of Kulottunga I, i.e. a daughter 
of the Tamil Cola emperor Rajendra. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar too held this 
view. Prof. Kielhorn? identifies Rajéndra with Rajéndra Cola II alias Kulot- 
tungalI. There are two scholars who identify Rajendra with Virarajendra. One is 
Dr. K. R. Subramaniam 3 and the other is M. Chakravarthy.! Dr. Subramaniam 
postulates two Cola-Kalinga contests and says that having been defeated once 
Virarajendra gave his daughter to Rajaraja Dévéndravarman. ‘There is no ground 
anywhere in the inscriptions of either side to suppose that there were two fights 
between Colas and Kalingas. The Tiruvenkadu inscription? does not suggest the 
defeat of Virarajendra as he supposes. It is unlikely that in spite of the marriage 
alliance Virarajéndra invaded his son-in-law’s dominions soon after the alliance 
had taken place. Of this Rajendra, Mr. Chakravarthy says that this ‘Cola king 
was Virarajendra I named Parakésarivarman (A.D. 1052~70)’. 

We may, therefore, suppose that the Tamil battle mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Codaganga is the expedition of Virarajéndra in 1068, and not that of Kuldttunga 
I as has been previously supposed. ‘The Rajéndra whose daughter Rajaraja 
Dévéndravarman married is thus Virarajéndra. 

In the light of Virarajéndra’s great diplomatic activity it can now be stated 
that he formed one of the biggest coalitions in South India, though it lasted only 
for a short while. He married one of his daughters to a Western Calukya prince 
and another to the Kalinga-Ganga ruler. He made Vijayaditya VII his subordinate 
and ally. The Cola empire together with Véngi, the Western Calukya dominions, 
and Kalinga was the greatest combination South India ever knew. 


1 [.A.H.R.S., I, p. 121 ? E.I., VIII, App. 1, p. 17, n. 2. 
ও J.A.H.R.S., I, p. 199. + [.A.S.B., LX XII, 1903, p. 108. | 
SS IL, V, 976. 5 Colas, I, p. 345. 
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THE SAMANTAPASADIKA 


kusu and Nagai. Takakusu has published a translation of it based on the Chinese 
versionin the J.R.A.S., 1897. Sinhalese, Burmese, and Siamese editions are available. 
This work is written in an easy language and is free from an elaborate tangle of 
similes and metaphors unlike other commentaries of this nature. { 

According to Buddhaghosa Udaya was another name given to a brahmin named 
Verafija by his parents. He was called Verañja because he was born and brought 
up at Veraiija.1 Asoka built 84,000 monasteries in the whole of Jambudipa by 
spending 96 crores. King Bindusara had one hundred sons, all of whom were 
killed by Asoka except his uterine brother Tissa. Asoka became the paramount 
sovereign in Jambudipa. His suzerainty was extended to the subterranean region, 
one yojana below the surface of the earth, and also to the sky above.? Bindusara, 
father of Asoka, used to give alms to 60,000 brahmins and heretics. Asoka also 
followed the example of his father for some time in making donations to non- 
Buddhist ascetics and institutions. He afterwards was dissatisfied with them and 
stopped further charities but he was very kind to the Buddhist monks.4 At the 
end of the. Third Buddhist Council held at Pataliputta under the patronage of king 
Asoka, Moggaliputta Tissa Thera, the President of the Council, sent missionaries to 
India and Ceylon to preach Buddhism. It seems that almost all these missionaries 
were residents of Magadha.6 Buddhaghosa points out that Asoka had a daily 
income of 4,00,000 coins from the four gates of Pataliputta. In the council hall 
he used to get 1,00,000 coins a day. Asoka spent these 5,00,000 coins daily in the 
following way :— 

(1) 7,00,000 paid to the Thera Nigrodha; (2) 1,00,000 paid to the monastic 
establishment for purchasing flowers, garlands, etc.; (3) 7,00,000 spent 
for the Dhamma to enable the bhikkhus to have their requisites; 
(4) 1,00,000 to the Sangha (Church); and the remaining 1,00,000 for 
supplying medicines in the four gates of Pataliputta.9 

Buddha passed away in the eighth year of Ajatasattu's reign” on the full moon 
day of the month of Vesakha between the two Sala trees in Kusinara, a town of 
the Mallas (I, p. 4). In that year Vijaya, the first king of Tambapanni, made a 
human settlement there for the first time. Vijaya died in the 14th regnal year of 
Udayabhadda, king of Jambudipa. In the 15th year of Udayabhadda’s reign 
Panduvasudeva became the king of Tambapanni. In the 20th regnal year of Naga- 
dasaka, Panduvasudeva died after a reign of 30 years. Abhaya succeeded him. 
Pakundakabhaya, a Tamil usurper, became the king of Ceylon by defeating the 
Ceylonese king. In the 14th regnal year of king Candagutta, Pakundakabhaya 
died and Mütasiva became the king of Ceylon, who was succeeded to the throne by 
king Devanampiyatissa. 1 

° After the Heath of Buddha, Ajatasattu reigned for 24 years, Udayabhadda for 
16 years, Anuruddha and Munda together for 18 years, Nagadasaka for 24 years, 
Susunāga for 18 years and Kalasoka for 28 years. ‘The nine Nandas together reigned 


EE মম ত 


1 Samantapasadika, I, 111. 2 Ibid., I, 115. 3 Ibid., I, 41. * Ibid., I, 44. 
৪ € Ibid., I, 52. ? Vol. I, p. 72. 
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for 22 years and after them came Candagutta who reigned for 24 years and then 
came Bindusara who ruled for 28 years. After him his son Asoka occupied the 
throne.! 

— King Devanampiyatissa went to see the courtyard of the Kanthaka monastery 
and saw all the 68 chambers, which were intended for the monks, situated round 
it.? 

The Licchavis had a republican form of government (gana), all the leading 
members of which were called raja. ^ Buddhaghosa refers to the Andhas and 
Damilas who were regarded as foreigners (mtlakkha).4 

A theri named Uppalavanna was the daughter of a very rich banker of Savatthi. 
She was very beautiful. She was called Uppalavanna because her skin was of the 
colour of a blue lotus.’ 

Vassakara, a brahmin, was called Magadha mahamatto either because he was 
the chief minister in the kingdom of Magadha or because he was the chief minister 
of the king of Magadha who was the possessor of much wealth, pomp and grandeur.9 
Bimbisara was known as Magadha because he was the lord of the Magadhans. He 
was called Seniya because he was the master of a huge army (send@yasampanno).7 

During the reign of king Bhatiya of Ceylon there was a dispute on a doctrinal 
point between the monks of Mahavihara and Abhayagirivihara. Dighakarayana 
was appointed by the king to settle the dispute.8 = 

Supatitthitacetiya was a palm grove in Buddha's time. It was also known as 
Banian shrine.? In Buddha's time there were 18 monasteries at Rajagaha. After 
the death of the Buddha, the inmates left them. In course of time they were very 
much damaged but they were afterwards repaired by king Ajatasattu on the eve 
of the First Buddhist Council.10 : 

The Sineru was the highest mountain which formed the centre of the earth. 
The Yugandhara, the Isadhara, the Karavika, the Sudassana, the Nemindhara, the 
Vinataka and the Assakanna were the seven mountain ranges which surrounded it. 
The continent called Aparagoyana, according to Buddhaghosa, is 7,000 yojanas in 
extent. The extent of Uttarakuru is 8,000 yojanas. The name of the continent of 
Jambudipa is derived from a Jambu tree which stands with its outspreading branches, 
50 yojanas in length.!! Bhaddiya was a city of the Anga kingdom. Near it there 
was a grove which was so called because shrubs of nutmeg flowers used to grow 
there in plenty.12 à 

Rajagaha was so called because it was the abode of ancient kings like Mandhata 
and Mahagovinda. Buddhaghosa says that this city was populous in Buddha’s 
time. But in later times it became an abode of the Yakkhas.13 Rajagaha had a 
population of 18 crores. It was the chief city in Anga-Magadha which was 300 
yojanas in extent and contained 80,000 villages.14 

Gijjhaküta which was one of the five hills encircling Rajagaha was so called 


either because its peak was an abode of many vultures or because its peak was of 


the shape of a vulture's beak.15 - 

As regards the Isigili mountain Buddhaghosa says that 500 Paccekabuddhas 
went there to practise meditation. ‘They were seen entering the mountain but not 
coming out. Those who observed this thought that the mountain swallowed up 
the sages. So it was known by the name of Isigili.16 ‘There is a reference to a 
mountain named Ahoganga where Thera Moggaliputta Tissa once stayed (I, p. 37). 

Vesali was so called because its area grew bigger in course of time with the 
result that the boundary walls had to be extended for the third time round the 
City.17 


1 Samantapasadika, I, 72-3. 2 Ibid., Y, 82. 3 Ibid., I 

4 Ibid., I, 255. 5 Tbid., I, 272-3. 9 Ibid., II, 294. 71৫71 os 

8 Ibid., III, 582-3. 9 Ibid., I, 158. 10 Ibiq., I, p. 9. 11 Ibid. I, 119. 

1? Ibid., I, 280. 13 Ibid., II, 285. 14 Ibid., III, 614. 15 1874. II, 285 

16 Ibid., YI, 286. 17 [bid., II, 393. ১১ 
Y 
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The Mahavana was a natural wood near Vesali. 

Mahavana, which lay near Kapilavatthu, reached the med SCANS a 
the sea on the other ; but the Mahavana near Vesali was not like that.1 à 

à As regards Tapoda which was a large lake below the Vebhara hill, Buddhaghosa 
points out that the water of the stream flowing from the lake was hot. The lake 
Tapodā was the playground of the Nagas and the stream flowed down! from this 
lake. is Vien তা hot because it flowed through Lohakumbhi hells which lay 
below Rajagaha. 

The grove Veluvana near Rajagaha was so called because it was surrounded 
by bamboos. It was protected by a wall 18 cubits high and adorned with beautiful 
gates and towers which were decorated with lapis lazuli.3 

There was a woodland at Veluvana. The place came to be so named as food 
was regularly given here for squirrels.4 

Savatthi in Buddha’s time contained fifty-seven hundred thousand families 
and was the chief city in Kasi-Kosala which was 300 yojanas in extent and contained 
80,000 villages.5 

Kitagiri is described as a janapada (III, 613). 

There was a shrine at Vesali called the Gotamaka shrine where the bhikkhus 
were permitted by the Buddha to use three robes for the first time.6 ‘There was a 
golden cetiya (dagoba) built by Prince Uttara (III, 544). 

Vifijhatavi was a forest without any human habitation. Bhagga was the 
name of a town. Sumsumaragira was a city. Bhesakalavana was a grove near 
the city. It got the name of Migadaya because deer were allowed to roam about 
freely.5 As regards Uruvela, Buddhaghosa says that it stands for a great sand 
bank (mahavela). Before the advent of the Buddha, many young noble men gave 
up household life and became ascetics. They discussed among themselves the 
question of bodily or vocal actions. Whenever any evil thought arose in any one 
of them, he was instructed to carry a handful of sand to a place nearby. The sand 
thus carried formed a great bank in course of time. A monastic establishment was 
made later on.9 Latthivana was a palmyra grove (taluyyana).10 . Ghositarama 
was named after Ghosita, a banker (III, 574). There was a village in Magadha 
called Andhakavinda which stood at the distance of a gavuta from Rajagaha.11 

Buddhaghosa refers to three kinds of mountains: (r) a mountain with clean 
dust (suddhapamsupabbata); (2) a mountain with clean stone (suddhapasanapabbata); 
and (3) a mountain which is a combination of both, i.e. clean dust and clean stone 
(ubhayamissakapabbata).1? 

Buddhaghosa says that the Bhaddavaggiyas were.so called because they used 
to move group by group. They were beautiful in body and mind.!9 He refers to 
three kinds of saddhamma: (1) fariyatti saddhamma, the saddhamma comprising 
the study of the contents of the three pitakas; (2) patipatti saddhamma, i.e. the 
saddhamma which brings good conduct; and (3) adhigamasaddhamma, the saddham- 
ma which leads to the attainment of the four noble paths, the four advantages 
resulting from recluseship and nirvana. ন : 

According to Buddhaghosa, there were four kinds of slaves: (1) slaves born in 
families; (2) one purchased for slavery; (3) one who originally belonged to an enemy, 
but when defeated and captured he was employed as a slave; and (4) one who adopted 
the life of a slave of his own accord.15 Buddhaghosa refers to woollen embroidered 
coverlets known as Yonaka-Damila. They were thick.!6 Sona Kutikanna used 
to wear an ear ornament worth one crore.!7 


ee বৰ ন 2 Ibid., II, 512. 3 Ibid., III, 575. 
ipd P sos. TP Piria., IH, তর, ° Tid., 11, 636. 7 Ibid, IIT, 655. 
8 Ibid’ IV, 867. 9 Tbid., V, 952. 10 Ibid., V, 972. রা 
12 [bid., V, 1036. 13 [bid., V, 971- 14 Ibid., I, 225. 27525 
16 Tbid., V, 1086. 17 Ibid., V, 1087. 
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Buddhaghosa refers to seven modes of pregnancy: (1) pregnancy due to sexual 
intercourse and other bodily contacts; (2) pregnancy due to putting the semen in 
the female sexual organ by holding it first in a piece of cloth as in the case of the wife 
of the thera Udayi; (3) pregnancy due to drinking the urine of a male by a woman 
during her menstruation period; (4) pregnancy due to touching the navel of a 
woman during her menstruation; (5) pregnancy due to reflecting.upon a male by a 
woman during her menstruation; (6) pregnancy due to hearing the sound as.in the 
case of peahens; and (7) pregnancy due to smell as in the case of cows.! Buddha- 
ghosa refers to rustic behaviour and conduct of the village people. He speaks 
of four kinds of vehicle: (1) portable bed, (2) a kind of chariot, (3) chariot, and 
(4) cart. Of these the first looks like a shed covered all round and well-planked ; 
the second conveyance is supported by gold and silver beams on both sides.3 

One magadha nals corresponds to 123 pala. The magadha 771 is said to be 
the standard weight; that of Ceylon is greater in weight while that of the Damila 
country is lesser in weight than the standard weight. 4 

B. C. Law. 


TOILET AND TREATMENT OF HAIR IN THE KUSANA PERIOD 
"dim 


The Provincial Museum at Lucknow® and the Mathura Museum? . present 


two door-jams containing a number of cut panels. ‘The former of these has scenes * 


ranging from the bath to the completion of the toilet. ‘There is a lady depicted in 
one of these and a male probably her husband hands over her garment. In the 
next scene he plaits her hair in braids and in yet another she gives the mirror to him 
so that he may hold it on while she completes the finishing touch of her face with 
multifarious items of toilet and application of cosmetics. It appears that possibly 
the sculptor drew his inspiration from the Saundarananda of A$vaghosa where 
Sundari puts the mirror into her lover's hand saying, ‘just behold this up in front of 
me while I paint', and he held it up. 


Tas ঝা AUNA EA ননাস্ননী UTA নানইনম্‌ | 
fates mare জযীলীন্নান্ম ated wow ন নমাং IV. 3r. 


In the Mathura Museum also there are scenes of similar character enclosed in 
sunk panels. There is a reference in the same Kavya of A$vaghosa regarding 
preparations for toilet and bath. Ladies in waiting were required to pound oint- 
ment, perfume clothes and weave sweet smelling garlands for their mistress and her 


lord. 
araq দিউমাজনিবীদল fe aretoyat maaan | 
wraps জালবিপ্রি নঘান্মা লয়ন্তুহন্মা: স্তংমী: eru | IV. 26. 


Besides using ointment (aana IV. 20), the face was also painted (বাজ্ছাঅ- 

EN -~ ৩ Ó 
ঘলছি ল স্মীসমন ruga] aad ন xj: IV. 34). This was done through the help 
of a small stick (wsrgfe IV. 16). Candana paste was rübbed over other parts 


of the body by the lady herself (ননন্মমনীন্ৰস্দিনস্বন্ছনাম্মানম um { ন ন্তু mae 
IV. 38). = মৃ 

_The sculptures and terracottas of the Kusana period also reveal an endless 
variety of hair arrangement of men and women at that time. Although it is not 


1 Samantapasadika, I, 214. i 2 Ibid., II, 221. 3 Ibid., II 
4 Ibid., IIT, 702. 5 Label No. J. 278. ০ Vogel, Cat. Mat, Mus, No. iu 
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so diversified as in the Gupta period still we have evidence suggesting that more 
of the types of arrangement of hair in the Gupta period had their beginning in the 
Kusana period. One conspicuous difference is that the simanta or the parting 
line, unlike that in the Gupta period, is hardly brought out in the Kusana period. 
Exceptions! however, occur where a male particularly has his short parting line 
(simanta) on the forehead, but mere specimens portray the upper parting line. 
There is a circle drawn on the forepart of the hair? which in some cases? is parted 
from the middle from where horizontal lines run on either side and touch the cir- 
cumference of the circle. The rest of the hair is plaited in braids and thrown on the 
back* or bound in a single knot at the back.5 Another type of arranging the hair 
is to be found in specimens showing the arrangement of the hair in a horizontal 
ridge on the crown of the head from which tassels fall at the back. A number of 
terracottas found at Ghose and Kosam and at other places bear this out in the crude 
workmanship of the Kusana period. In a third type,® the hair is arranged on the 
head in a form, giving an impression of the feathers of a dancing peacock, into 
several blades and they are held up together at the back of the head with some 
arrangement which gives them the effect of a matrix. This style is most picturesque 
and peculiar to-the Kusana period. "There is yet another type? in which the hair 
is decorated by arranging it lengthwise falling on the back. 

নু ‘would thus appear that in that period, social life was fairly advanced and 
people were not unaware of cosmetics and pastes which could give better appearance. 
Different types of hair arrangement suggest a cultural outlook of the péople and 
though we-have no reference to comb in the works of ASvaghosa or in the sculptures 
“of the Kusana period, the find of a beautiful ivory comb at Sirkap during the course 
of excavations last winter certainly shows that it was used even before thé-times of 
the Kusanas. 3. x 

B. N. PURI. 


ARE GOVINDAGUPTA AND KUMARAGUPTA IDENTICAL ? 


The discovery of the Basarh clay seal of Mahadevi Dhruvasvamini 8 has raised 
some interesting historical problems. In this seal she is described as the chief queen 
of Maharajadhiraja Candragupta and the mother of Maharaja Govindagupta. As 
the Gupta inscriptions, known up to that time, represented Kumaragupta as the 
immediate successor of Candragupta it was naturally presumed that Govindagupta 
was a younger brother of Kumaragupta.® But we cannot also ignore the equally 
natural and pertinent question as to why the Mahadevi is called the mother of 
Govindagupta in preference to Kumaragupta if the latter was the eldest son and 
must have been the heir-apparent at the time? ‘There can be two possibilities. 
Either the chief queen had a greater affection for her younger son, Maharaja 
Govindagupta, or it may be that the relations between.Dhruvasvamini and 
Kumaragupta were not cordial. But none of these explanations is convincing. 
Thati the queen is describing herself as the mother simply out of affection for the 
son with whom she was communicating is highly improbable because of the tone 
of the language of the inscription on theseal. Itis entirely official, stiff and formal. 
The titles have been used with strict official accuracy. "There is no air of affection 
about it at all. And as regards the alternative suggestion, that the relations between 


1 k. Mus. Label No. 1392 over the Balcony. 2 Ibid., Nos. B. 61, 65, 99. 
= Tod. No. B. 72. i) 4 Ibid., No. B. 80. 5 Ibid., No. J. 595, 595A. 
6 Ibid., No. J. 598. 7 [bid., No. J. 275. 

8 Edited by Block, A.S.R., 1903-4, P- 197. 


9 Cf. Allan, ‘Govindagupta cannot have been Kumaragupta, but must have been a younger 


` brother’. Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, p. 11. * 
10 Cf. D. R. 22 I.A., 1912, p. 3; R. D. Banerji, Age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 35. 
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Idest son were strained, it should be noted that such a state of 
Ed S em been given publicity by a statement ue ka on the official 
seal of the queen. It would be most unseemly to make a pu ic S of the 
bickerings in the royal household. In view of the fact that in officia documents 
we can only expect a statement which must be in accord with the true constitutional 
position, the conclusion is irresistible that Govindagupta was the Y wvaraja and the 
queen felt a pride in styling herself as the mother of the Ge jet রি 
As Yuvaraja, Govindagupta had been appointed Governor o Vaisahi. This is 
confirmed by the discovery of the following seals from the same spot :— 
(a) The seal of the Kumāramatya attached to the heir-apparent. 
(b) "The seal of the Commander of forces, attached to the heir-apparent. 


We may, therefore, conclude that Govindagupta was the heir-apparent and he was 
the Governor of Vaisali. Now the only question that remains to be answered is 
why Govindagupta’s name is not mentioned in the inscriptions of the succeeding 
Gupta emperors. One could have suggested that he had died during the lifetime 
of his father, and as he did not come to the throne, which passed on to his younger 
brother, his name was omitted from the genealogy. But such a possibility is 
now ruled out by the discovery of the Mandasor inscription dated.524 Malava Era, 
where we get the following statement about Govindagupta: i 


50505570558 
Dau quete qud usrspu füiufreer ॥ 
| নন্বিনুদিযন্ধানিনসবানিসিহিযীলিহানিক্িনদাকমন্ী: । 
Raati নিন্তঘামিদীওদি uyada: aga | এ 


From these statements it is clear that Govindagupta was a powerful and glorious 
king. His reign must have been very short lasting between 93 and 96 Gupta Era, 
but there should be no doubt regarding the fact that he wielded the Imperial authority. 
T Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has recently made the suggestion that Govindagupta 
' and Kumaragupta are identical? He says that although it is certain that 
Govindagupta ascended the throne, yet no coins bearing his name have been found. 
He refers to a variety of the coins of Kumaragupta on which there is the letter Go 
besides Ku.4 Dr. Bhandarkar concludes that Go stands for Govinda and Ku for 

Kumara, and both the names belong to one and the same monarch. But the 
presence of the letter Go along with K cannot establish the identity of Kumaragupta 
and Govindagupta, for two strong reasons. Firstly, the letter Go is found on the 
coins of Narasinhagupta also. Evidently therefore it does not stand for Govinda- 
gupta, but signifies something else, Secondly, the coins of Kumaragupta, on which 
we have the letter Go are all of the heavier standard of 148 grains. Now it is a 
‘well-known fact that'the heavier type of the gold coinage was first introduced by 
Skandagupta and was continued by his successors. ‘The gold coinage of the preceding 
reigns did not exceed 132 grains. Therefore the coin with the letter Go does not 


1 Dr. S. K. Aiyangar's suggestion that ‘Kumaragupta was the heir-apparent, and Governor, 
of Vaiéali, and during his absence Govindagupta was appointed, but as the latter was a minor 
the queen was acting as the regent’, is too far fetched. 

2 I am deeply indebted to Shri M. B. Garde for having supplied me an excellent estampage 
of the inscription. He has edited it for the E.7. 

3 LC., XI, p. 231. Formerly we believed him to be the eldest son of Candragupta, cf. I.A. 
1912, pp. 1ff. 

2 Alan, CCGD., p. 141. 

5 Allan, CCGD., pp. 137-39. 

4B "us 
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belong to the reign of Kumaragupta I but it is to be assigned to Kumaragupta II, as 
Allan has actually classified it so. The numismatic evidence therefore does not fur- 
nish any proof of the identity of Kumaragupta and Govindagupta. The absence of 
the coins of Govindagupta cannot even prove that he did not rule. We have no coins 
of Ramagupta, and yet the literary and epigraphic evidence definitely proves that he 
was the immediate successor of Samudragupta. As pointed out above Govindagupta 
had a brief reign of about two years. In this short period, the number of coins, 
if any were minted, must have been so small that we cannot expect them to have 
found a place in the hoards. How many coins have the people got of Edward VIII, 
although his reign is so recent? No wonder therefore that we have no coins of 
Govindagupta. 

A word may be said with regard to the probable circumstances leading to the 
overthrow of Govindagupta. In the new Mandasor inscription there is probably a 
covert reference to the jealousy that Kumaragupta cherished towards his elder 
brother Govindagupta. It says that even the lord of the Gods, i.e. Indra, became 
apprehensive. As Mahendra is a well-known title of Kumaragupta, it appears to be 
the poet's intention to make a covert reference to the ill-feeling between the two 
brothers which ultimately led to a rupture. In the Tumain inscription, Kumara- 
gupta is said.to have seized the earth by his most powerfularms.? Itis not unlikely 
that Kumaragupta revolted against his brother Govindagupta and succeeded in 
overthrowing him. 

JAGAN NATH. 


1 The last known date of his father Candragupta II is 93 and the earliest known date of 
his brother Kumaragupta is 96. ৬০ 


2 নীযাগস্বৰীবঘযুস্মা মুনি. XXVI. 
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REVIEWS 


ও THE BUDDHA. By S. Radhakrishnan. Hind Kitabs, Publishers, Bombay. First 
published in Nuits in 1045. Reprinted with permission from the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. XXIV, being the annual lecture on a Master Mind delivered before 
the British Academy under the Henriette Hertz Trust on 28th June, 1938. 


In this little book the author has dealt with the life and teachings of the i 
elegant language and graceful style. He has given his views on some তি টি 
philosophy; some of which cannot be accepted at all. He says, ‘The human person is a com- 
pound of টল dispositions (samskdva) which include aptitudes, abilities, resulting from the 
past, providing an inheritance of good or ill from previous lives, and constituting a stock of 
character with which to start at a fresh birth; and summing them all up was thought (vij&ana) 
covering the whole group of mental activities from the most concrete ideation to the most 
abstract meditation (p. 19). But samskàra (Sanskrit) or sankhara (Pali) means confections 
or conformations of merit, demerit, body, mind and Speech. Thereis good thought in the domain 
of sensual pleasure and in the domain of form, conducive to charity and virtue. The reverse 
of it is found in apunnabhisankhára, confections regarding demerit. There is name and there 
is form. The name consists of vedand (feeling), 5৫776 (perception) and sankAara (confection). 
The form consists of the four great elements or essential qualities of matter. Sankhára also 


means an aggregation. Ignorance (avijjà) is the cause of aggregation. In the Samyuttanikàya 


(dhammata consisting in the related character of reality in its process of becoming). The desire 
for existence (bhavatanha) is the factor which constitutes an incessant impulse to becoming. 
All forms of ignorance are expressions of avijjā and all kinds of desire are various manifestations 
of bhavatanha. Ripa, vedana, sania, sankhava and vinnana are really the objects of sense. It 
is interesting to note that the Buddha offered an explanation the purport of which was to in- 
dicate that the condition of the Tathagata after parinibbana was incapable of description in all 
convenient terms of description: rüpa, vedand, sanná, sankhára and vinnána. If the author 
refers to the Visuddhimagga (II, pp. 462-472), he will find that thirty-six kinds of sankhara arise 
from kamavacarapathamakusala cilta and the same number arises from kàmavacara-dutiyakusala 
citta. Seventeen kinds of sankAhàra arise from pathama-akusalacitta. The essential characteristic 
of a sankhaya is cetayita, it being a work of mind. According to Dr. Das Gupta, it is so called 
because it synthesizes the conglomerated (sankhatam abhisankharonti). It is thus a synthetic 
function which synthesizes the passive rüfa, sanna, sankhara and vinnàna elements. Abhi- 
sankhàra is used as a synonym of sankhava.  Sankhara-khandha has good many points in common 
with those of Paficcasamuppdda. Sankhdya has also been interpreted as matter, karma, etc. 
Childers is right when he says that in some cases sentient beings are included under this term.2 
According to some sankhara-khandha means ‘the group of volitions and other associated factors '.3 
Sankhára is that which is determined, conditioned and acted upon. It is chiefly applied to 
cetand. There is a discussion in the sankhara-khandha in the Visuddhimagga (Chapter XIV) 
where we find 51 sankhàras. Sankharas are affections having their motive in vedaná. They are 
temporary mental or moral dispositions according to some but it does not seem to be the exact 
idea of Buddhist sankhára. The author says (p. 19) ‘viññāna’ means ‘thought’. It is nothing 
but consciousness which runs on and continues without break of identity. He has translated 
the word ‘panna’ (prajna) as intuitive insight. Really it means ‘wisdom’. In his discussions 
(pp. 21-22) on right speech, right action, right effort, etc. he has failed to point out that right 
knowledge (sammd fana) and right emancipation (samma vimutti)® have a distinct bearing on 
the subject.? It should be noted that the noble eightfold path leaves out these two important 
factors without which the Buddhist system of thought is incomplete. In page 23 the author 
has given an incomplete idea of meditation. He ought to have discussed both jhana and samadhi 


1 এ History of Indian Philosophy, p. 96. 

2 Childers, Pali Dictionary, pp. 453-55- 

3 S. Z. Aung, Compendium of Philosophy, p. 274. 
4 Majjhima Nikaya, I, pp. 256 foll. — _ 

5 Cf. Sonadanda Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, I. 

© Digha Nikaya, ITI, p. 271. — 

* Vide my Concepts of Buddhism, Chap. V. 
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which may be understood as ecstatic musing and rapt concentration. I may draw the author's 
attention to my Concepts of Buddhism, Chapter VI, published by the Kern Institute, Leyden, 
Holland. He ought to have treated in full what Buddha has said about Nirvana and Dhamma. 
Here his attention might be drawn to the Ariyapariyesana Suita where the Buddha is represented 
as saying 'In seeking for “salvation” I reached in experience the nibbana which is unborn, un- 
rivalled, secure from attachment, undecaying, unailing, undying, unlamenting and unstained . . .’ 
This condition is indeed reached by me which is deep, difficult to sce, difficult to understand, 
tranquil, excellent, beyond the reach of mere logic, subtle, and to be realized only by the wise 
(each individually for himself).2 The Mélapariyaya Suita clearly indicates that already at 
the time of the rise of Buddhism, nibbna came to be recognized as the final term of Indian religious 
thought. In this most important discourse the Buddha distinguishes his own attitude towards 
nirvana from that which had passed as the prevalent attitude. One may agree to think that 
this difference in the two attitudes or thought-positions implies a difference in two conceptions: 
nibbana from the cosmological or ontological point of view and nibbana from the logical or epis- 
temological point of view.3 I have discussed some of these points, as fully as possible, in my 
Concepts of Buddhism, Chapter XI. T ৰ 

As regards dhamma, its conception was elaborated in early Buddhism. With the Buddha, 
it is no mere law but something more than it; it is the principle of righteousness in conformity 
with which the reigning king is to save his conduct and guide the course of administration.* 
The author's point is not new. I pointed this out in my Concepts of Buddhism published in 1938. 
Dharma recognizes the superiority of right over might but the principle of righteousness is far 
more than the mere sense of right or that of duty. It really means the fulfilment of the whole 
duty of a man as man according to law, custom, sense of right, good and happiness but no feeling 
of tedium or dissatisfaction or vexation of spirit. 

I find that some of the references and statements occurring in the book under review are 
not accurate. At page ro, footnote, Anguttara iii, page 653, should be 41752111678) I, pages 191-2. 
Here the Pali passage supplied has not been rightly quoted. At page 11, the passage quoted 
should have read as 'atladipà vihavatha attasavand anatnasavand, dhamimadipá, dhammasarana, 
anammasarana'. At page 14, footnote No. 2 is totally wrong. It should be Vinayapitaka 
(PTS), Vol. II, 256, or Vinaya Texts, Pt. III, pp. 325-26 and not the Mahdpavinibbdna Sutla, V, 23. 
The relevant Vinaya passage runs as follows: ‘sace Ananda nalabhissa matugamo tathagatappa- 
vedite dhammavinaye agàrasmà anagariyam pabbajjam, ciratthitikam Ananda brahmacariyam 
abhavissa, vassasahassam saddhammo tittheyya. Vato ca kho Ananda 10160051010 tathüga- 
tappavedite dhammavinaye agirasma anagüriyam pabbajito, na dani Ananda brahmacariyam 
ciratthitikam bhavissati, paiic' eva dani Ananda vassasatüni saddhammio thassati'. At page 42, 
sinsapa occurs five times. It should be simsapd and not sinsapd. At page 52, I daresay that 
Sariputta had no discussions with Sati; the Buddha and not Sariputta had such discussions. 
The author's carelessness is unpardonable. At pp. 49 and 56, Alaguddüpama Sutta should have 
been spelt as Alagaddüpama Sutta. At page 62 f.n., the correct title is the Visuddhimagga, and 
not Visuddhamagga. Besides there are many minor mistakes (e.g., pp. 2, 13, 36, 39, 41, 52, 54 
and 61, etc.. The book, as it stands, requires a careful revision. It will be helpful to students 
of Buddhism, if a carefully revised edition is published, especially in view of the wide popularity 
of the author as an exponent of Indian philosophy. 


B. C. Law. 


POEMS OF CLOISTER AND JUNGLE, a Buddhist anthology (The Wisdom of the East 
Series). By Mrs. Rhys Davids, M.A., D.Litt. First Edition, 1941. 


This book consists of eleven chapters. In the introductory chapter Mrs. Rhys Davids 
lays much stress on the anthology of poems by Indian nuns, members of the Sakyan Order. 
In the next two chapters she has tried to find out the true meanings of Samana and Brahma, 
Brahma, Deva or Devatá. In the following chapters she has ably discussed the problem of the 
farewell to life in the world undertaken through faith (Saddhàya). Her significance of Kaya and 
Atma is noteworthy. Then she has tried to do full justice to the vexed problems of Nirvana, 
Parama and Artha, Dharma, Marga, etc. She has gone deep into the question of Yoga and 
Khema. Chapters LX and X dealing with the life in the Order are interesting. Her explanations 
of Yoga, Jhana (Dhyana), Sila, and Sikkha help us greatly to understand them properly. ‘The 
last chapter deals with the birth and survival of the poems. The importance of the twin antho- 
logies in Indian religious literature has been well brought to the notice of scholars. In this 
connection she has dealt with the knotty questions of Saí/hà, Sugata, Tathagata, Sambuddha, 
etc. This book is on the whole very interesting and repays perusal. 


D. L. BARUA. 


1 Vide pp. 25, 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, etc. of the author's work under review. 

2 Cf. Majjhima Nikàya, I, p. 167.. 3 Tbid., I, pp. 4-6. 
4 Angutiara Nikàya, III, pp. 149-50; cf. Digha Nikdya, III, 61, ৰ 

5 Digha Nikaya, II, PTS, p. 100. 
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THE MAHAVAGGA (THE VINAYA PITAKA), Vol. I, Khandhakas 1-5. Edited for 
the first time by Prof. N. K. Bhagwat, M.A., in Devanagari script and published in the 
Devanagari Pali Texts Series No. 9 of the University of Bombay. First Edition, 1944. 


It is an excellent edition prepared by Prof. N. K. Bhagwat, a well-known Pali scholar, which 
consists of the first five chapters of the Mahdvagga of the Vinaya Pitaka. The Vinaya Maha- 
vagga is undoubtedly an important Pali text. The learned editor has ably performed his task 
which has been entrusted to him by the University of Bombay. In preparing this edition he 
has given different readings in the footnotes from the Burmese edition and has made use of the 
Samantapasadika which is a commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka, wherever necessary. A careful 
perusal of this edition will surely convince a reader of the excellent manner in which the learned 
editor has discharged his duty as a capable editor. Prof. Bhagwat has removed a long-felt 
want by bringing out this useful edition of a rare Pali text and he will surely do an immense 
service to Pali scholarship, if he can prepare and publish a complete Devanagari edition of the 
Vinaya Pitaka, the necessity of which is nowadays so keenly felt. 

We are grateful to the authorities of the University of Bombay for bringing out such a 
valuable and useful edition and it is our earnest desire that other Universities of India should 
also follow suit. 

It must be admitted that Prof. Bhagwat's edition has been very carefully prepared and made 
useful to students and scholars alike. 


B. C. Law. 


TYAGARAJA BHAGAVAN GOTAMA BUDDHA. By Ramchandra Govinda Kolangade 
and Keshav Appa Padhye. 


Many are the scholars that have published accounts of the life of Buddha. Perhaps the 
best in English are those by Rhys Davids and Saunders. In Marathi, however, the best that 
was known so far was that composed by Dharmanand Kosambi. What is wanted is that books 
on important subjects should be written in popular style without detracting from the seriousness 
of the subject. This was told us by the celebrated Prof. Huxley years ago. It is, however, 
difficult—very difficult—to treat a serious subject in a popular style. The impossible has 
now been made possible by Messrs. Kolangade and Padhye in the case of Gotama Buddha. It 
is no doubt composed in Marathi in such a manner that he who knows the language cannot 
begin without reading the whole of it at a stretch. Their Marathi is doubtless poetic prose 
without doing any harm to the serious aspect of the subject. They have quoted from various 
early Buddhist works connected with the life of Buddha. Asa matter of fact, one opens the 
book and cannot keep it down without reading the whole of it. The style is very attractive 
without deteriorating in seriousness of any kind. 

The authors have rightly and properly drawn upon the early Buddhist literature which is 
in Pali. What is wonderful is that they have selected passages which throw light on the lite of 
Buddha—írom His birth right down to His passing away from the world. There is no book 
in Marathi or any other vernacular which can be compared to this one, setting forth the life of 
the great soul—namely Buddha. There is, however, one point in which Prof. Kosambi has 
done better, namely, in dwelling upon the Ashtangika Marga. Messrs. Kolangade and Padhye 
have no doubt expatiated upon it on page 776 but they have not shown as clearly as Prof. 
Kosambi has done in his book how this Marga is a golden mean between two extremes. In other 
matters, however, the book under review surpasses all others written on the subject in Indian 
vernaculars in the maintenance of unflagging interest and in the setting forth of the deep and 
serious side of Buddha’s life. 

The book has been dedicated to Dr. Bimala Churn Law. This is just as it should be. It 
is accompanied by a short but succinct account of his scholarship. The authors have begun the 
dedicatory portion with the words of Kalidasa who describes a descendant of Raghu as a king 
in whom reside both Sri (Goddess of Wealth) and Saraswati (Goddess of Learning). What is, 
however, worthy of note is that Dr. Law is read and appreciated more and more as one proceeds 
from east to west. Many people are aware that his scholarship is appreciated more highly in 
Bombay, Madras, U.P., and Punjab than in Calcutta—still more highly in Europe than in India. 


D. R. BHANDARKAR. 


MAURYA AND SUNGA ART. By Nihar Ranjan Ray. Calcutta University, 1945. Pp. 117. 

33 illustrations. 

In this excellent work the author has tried, with signal success, to analyze and to explain 
in the light of the basic sociological factors, the difference between the art of the Maurya and 
the Sufiga periods—two phases of art fundamentally different in their conception of form as well 
as technique, though closely related to each other in time. In carrying out this task, the author 
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has displayed qualities of penetrating vision, wide synthesis, and clarity Of expression, which 
have combined to invest his pronouncements with singular authority. His work, as such, will 
continue, for a long time to come, to be regarded as a most notable contribution to the study 
of the subject with which it deals. s m 

On some minor points there is room for differences of opinion. The author seems to 
exaggerate the social and politica] backwardness of Northern India in pre-Maurya times. He 
writes (pp. 9-10): ‘Tribal and primitive was indeed the character of the Social psychology of 
Northern India during these centuries... The normal political condition of Northern India 
till the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. was not that of an empire of any considerable extent 
under a sárvabhausia monarch, but it was that of separate small and independent States and 
kingdoms (sic) under a king or triballeader. It was only towards the third quarter of fourth 
century B.C. that the ideal was partially achieved in the person of Mahàpadma Nanda. But 
already in early Buddhist times we find references to a highly developed system oi industry and 
trade involving:trafüc along cross-Indian routes and even with distant Baveru and Suvannabhimi. 
These hardly support the author’s sweeping assertion (p. 9) of ‘an agricultural, industrial and 
commercial life in (sic) small scale and within narrow proportions’ as the characteristic of pre- 
Maurya times. In the political sphere we may trace back imperial titles like adhivaja, adhipati 
and samrat beyond the Brahmana period to the Rgvedic times. Again, the descriptions not 
only of the Ràjasüya, but also of the Vàjapeya and the Agvamedha are not confined to the 
Aitareya Brahmana, but may be found in most other Yajus Samhita and Brahmana works, 
while lists of ‘sirvabhauma kings’ occur not only in Ailarcya Brahmana (VIII, 21-23), but also 
in Satapatha Brahmana (XIII, 5. 4. 11) and Sánkhàyana Srautasittva (XVI, 9). Making due 
allowance for their limitations, these facts hardly justify the author’s view (p. 11) that ‘the 
Achaemenid dynasty was the first to evolve and give reality to the idea of imperial suzerainty, 
which a century later was partially achieved by the Nandas'. In the domain of art the striking 
dictum of Coomaraswamy which the author quotes with approval (p. 11), viz. that ‘India in 
centuries and perhaps millenniums B.C. was an integral part of an‘ Ancient East’, that extended 
from the Mediterranean to the Ganges valley’, scarcely lends support to the theory of'the tribal 
and primitive social psychology of Northern India' in pre-Maurya times. Finally, it may be 
doubted whether the religious movement started by Buddha with its universal appeal and its 
initial successes supports the view (p. 62) that Buddhism, before Agoka came to its rescue, was 
but ‘a tribal and regional cult’. In the light of these data, it is difficult to accept the author’s 
confident verdict (p. 47) that 'Asoka's rôle in contemporary Indian history was to bring India 
into the orbit of the international culture [that extended beyond the Indus to the shores of 
the Mediterranean], to raise her from Middle and Eastern Indian tribalism to the internationalism 
of the contemporary world', or again (p. 62) that' Nanda-Maurya, particularly Maurya imperialism 
and Asokan policy of Dhamma-Vijaya drew India out of her primitive local and tribal outlook’. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that the transition from the tribal to the territorial State may 
be traced back, as has been shown elsewhere 1 by the present reviewer, to two texts of the 
Taitiiviya Samhita (I, 8. 12 and II, 3. 3-4). The kingdoms of Magadha, [< 81, Kosala, Avanti 
and so forth, already in early Buddhist times, were not certainly tribal States. 

The author's statement (p. 5) that ‘we have no examples extant of either sculpture or 
architecture that can be definitely labelled chronologically as pre-Mauryan’ is contradicted by 
the evidence of the definitely pre-Mauryan 'Cyclopean' walls of Rajgir, and still more, that 
of the masonry constructions of Mohenjo-Daro and the well-known stone statue from Harappa. 

On p. 65 the author says that ‘much of the veiled hatred and contempt with which later 
writers view the Mauryas may have been due to their being exponents of a personal culture- 
ideology that was largely foreign to the people in general, especially of the Madhyadega’. ‘This 
view ignores the high respect and reverence with which the story of A$oka is told in such definitely 
Indian works as the A$okávadàna (which besides being incorporated in the Divydvadana exists 
in two slightly different Chinese versions as well as in the Chinese version of the Samyukta 
Agama) and the work called Kalpandmanditikad by Lüders and Drstanta-panktih by Sylvain 
Lévi. The above view again overlooks the large extent to which the Maurya administration and 
the Asokan religious policy were tacy of the soil. For not only is the centralized administration 
of the Mauryas, with its all-powerful bureaucracy and with the benevolent autocrat at its 
head, completely in tune with the whole trend of Aythagastra and NiiSdstra thought and even in 
a large measure with the thought of the Great Epic and the later Smytis, but A$oka's dhamma, 
as Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has well shown, reproduces in essentials the Buddhist code of duties 
of a layman, while his dhammavijaya propaganda is thoroughly in accord with the Buddhist 
canonical ideal of a raja cakkavatti dhammiko dhammaraja. 

The author's reference to ‘the intimate contacts’ of the Mauryas with ‘representatives from 
Graeco-Bactrian courts and kingdoms’ (p. 12) as well as to ‘a state department’ for looking 
after foreigners in Kautilya's work (9. 15) cannot but be called in either case an unfortunate 
Slip. On the last-named page the author quotes with some credence what appears to be an 
idle fairy tale, viz., Dion Chrysoston's mention of Indians singing the poetry of Homer 'which 
was translated into Indian language and Indian mode of expression’, 


+ A History of Hindu Public Life, Part 1, PP: 53-54. 
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We have noticed some printing mistakes not corrected in the list of errata at the end. Such 
are Buddhaghosha (pp. 47, 85) and town-folks (p. 87). 
_ The paper, print and get-up are good. The work is enriched with a select bibliography, 
an index and a list of 33 plates with short explanatory notes. 
U. N. GHOSHAL. 


WOVEN CADENCES OF EARLY BUDDHISTS. Translated by Mr. E. M. Hare, Oxford 
University Press, London: Humphrey Milford, Demy 8vo. 


This is the second complete English translation of the Sutta-nipata, a book of the Lesser 
Collection of the Pali Sutta-Pitaka, the first complete English translation of the text being one 
by Fausbóll (1880). As an English translation in verse, this is the first of its kind. The first 
complete translation of the text in Bengali verse was done by Pandit Dharmaraj Barua in A.D. 
1887. The translation of the Jatakas in verse by Cowell, Francis and Rouse stands as a model 
of successful reproduction of Pali verses in which the spirit of the originalis wonderfully well 
maintained. In the opinion of those who have carefully compared the original with the 
translation, the latter sometimes reads better than the former. The late lamented Mrs. Rhys 
Davids showed the way of translating in English verse the psalms of the early Buddhist Brothers 
and Sisters as well as the first volume of the Kindred Sayings (the Samyutta Nikàya). Although 
her translations sparkle with poetry here and there, there are English accents and forced emphasis 
which take us far away from the tenor of the original. The present translation in verse is a 
milder product of versification in the school of Mrs. Rhys Davids. Here the translation keeps 
quite close to the phraseologies of the original text; it is simple and elegant. And yet the 
impression is that the translator has not got into the spirit of the thing. The English title 
Woven Cadences of Eavly Buddhists does not seem to be happily chosen. Similarly the short 
captions ‘The Snake’ for the Uragasutta, ‘Dhaniya’ for the Dhaniyasutta, ‘The Rhinoceros’ 
for the Khaggavisdnasutia, and the rest seem to sacrifice the sense for the sake of convenience. 
' Way-conqueror', ‘Way-herald’, ‘fraud-of-way’, ‘lore-adept’, ‘man-thus-come’ and the like are 
not happy English coinages. The Pali kiri is not ‘modesty’; it is rather judiciousness with an 
approximation to the idea of conscience. I am aware nevertheless of the difficulties that beset 
the path of a translator of a difficult text like the Sutta-nipdta in verse. In some places the 
performances are charming and brilliant, e.g., in the translation of the stanzas of Vangisa (p. 53): 

*Blithely I hear thy word, 

O rishi without peer! 

Nor vainly did I ask. 

The brahman duped me not. 
Listener to the Wake, 

He did as he declared, 

And cut away death’s net, 
Deceitful, strong, outspread.’ 


On the whole the translation will not fail to convey to English readers both the sense and 
beauty of the religious experiences of ancient India which found a significant expression through 
the utterances of the Buddha and his immediate disciples. মি MLE 

. M. BARUA. 


1 
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The late Dr. Heinrich Lüders of Berlin and the late 
Dr. Otto Stein of Prague 


Though the sad news of the death of Dr. Lüders of Berlin was received in 
India a year ago and given publicity in Oriental Journals, we had no independent 
confirmation about it from reliable sources. I had therefore written to my friend 
Dr. H. N. Randle, Librarian, India Office Library, London, to get some information 
about the fate of scholars in Germany aud Central Europe. In reply to my letter, 
Dr. Randle was kind enough to send me the following information as per his letter 
of 13th November, 1945:— : 

‘It is still difficult.to trace the fate of Scholars in Germany and Central Europe 
but I have had the lamentable news in a letter from the late Dr. Otto Stein's sole 
surviving relative in Prague that Dr. Stein and his wife were deported from Prague 
to Lodz in Poland in October 1942, and that they both met their death in April 
1943. He contributed many articles up to 1938 to Indian Journals (including of 
course the New Indian Antiquary) and no doubt you will make his tragic and untimely 
end known in India where his name was so widely known and respected.’ 

Dr. Randle has sent me an extract from a letter from Prof. Sten Konow addressed 
to Prof. P. Kahle of Oxford in which we get the following information about the sad 
demise of Dr. Lüders and Mrs. Lüders :— : 

‘Liiders died on the 7th of May, 1943, from heart failure and his wife followed 
him on the 13th of February, 1945. She had been up to Berlin and fetched parts 
of his manuscripts and then fell down and died on the railway station Friedrich- 
strasse.’ 

Prof. Kahle observes: ‘Liiders and Sten Konow had always been good friends 
and so we can take this notice concerning Lüders as a definitive one. I have been 
in close touch with Lüders for more than 20 years in the committee of the D.M.G. 
and we had become good friends. He was not in a very good health during the last 
years and so we were nearly convinced that the rumour of his death was true.’ 

The above news about the sad demise of Dr. Liiders and Mrs. Lüders as also 
that of ee eet Dr. Stein and Mrs. Stein will be read with sorrow by all 
their fri v ingindia gud outside. হু 

২২2২ P. K. Gove. 
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NOTES 


foi ot the All-India Oriental Conference will be held at Nagpur under 
of Nagpur sometime during the next Dewali holidays, i.e. October 
end or beginning of November next. 


* * * * * * 


The Royal Asiatic Socicty, Bombay Branch, has awarded the Sir James Campbell Gold 
Medal for 1944 to Dr. B. C. Law in recognition of his scholarship. 
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